THE PROBLEMS OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 


By John Lowe 


HE recent improvement in the gold and dollar reserves of the 

sterling area and the apparent closing of the world’s dollar gap have 
taken some of the short-term urgency from the problems of Anglo- 
American productivity differences. Yet it would be as unwise to imagine 
the problems now solved as it once was to think them insoluble. Imminent 
disaster may be a spur to action ; it is not the best guide to prudence. 
While the memory of that imminence is fresh, therefore, but no longer 
paralysing, the moment would seem well chosen to consider the difference 
in productive power between the old world and the new. 

It was one of the late Lord Keynes’s last achievements to point out 
that the post-war United States need not be the menace to world trading 
equilibrium that in 1945 she appeared. He recalled that the sheer threat 
of her size, however benevolent, was nothing new, and would or could 
again be exorcised by the growth and development of other economies. 
The only surprise is that the easing of world trading and exchange 
pressures has come so soon. 

It would be none the less dangerous to assume that a stable equilibrium 
has now been reached. Some years have been needed to discover the 
policies (and then in an ad hoc way) which were even approximately 
adequate to the disequilibrium of the post-war period. The task of 
dealing with the more complex situation which now arises is one reason 
for the most careful forethought ; the other is the sobering need not 
merely for equilibrium, but for all possible strength in the economies of 
the free world. 

Two sets of policies, one for production and one for the manifold 
complexities of exchange, are clearly required. A valuable basis for the 
first has been provided by the series of reports on Anglo-American 
productivity which have appeared over the last two years. The differences 
of productivity between the two sides of the Atlantic have been exciting 
comment and study now for some years, with the former reaction 
pteponderating. 

While welcoming the practical earthiness of the ‘ Productivity team 
reports,’ we should not think too harshly of the earlier attempts to 
elucidate the problem rather by speculation than by experience. It is by 
such a progression that economic problems are usually solved. The 
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danger, however, is that some of the postulated reasons for the differences 
in Anglo-American productivity are still being used as arguments in 
favour of various courses of action when it is by now apparent that they 
were never proved to be sound even for purposes of explanation. 

A number of hypotheses have from time to time been fashioned to 
account for American productive efficiency. One was that American 
industry had the advantage of unified, continental supply and a single 
vast market. This is now seen to be of limited validity, since, as a number 
of productivity reports point out, transport costs make the geographical 
size of the market somewhat irrelevant for all except the smallest articles. 
For example, the Grey Ironfounders state : 

‘It has been suggested that freight rates would prevent castings in 
the unmachined state from reaching the American market,’ and there is 
evidence for this in the statement made by the Grey Ironfounders’ 
Society that the average foundry’s sales area falls within a radius of 225 
miles.’ 

Further evidence of the apparently restrictive effects of distance upon 
sales of castings is the fact that American foundries do not advertise in 
trade magazines of national circulation. ‘On the other hand’, continues 
the report, ‘the machined product may well be of sufficient price and 
value to be sold on a national scale.’ 

Another hypothesis once boldly advanced was that there is an excess 
of ‘ non-productive ’ workers in Great Britain. It is well known that the 
ratio of such ‘ non-productive’ workers to actual operatives has risen 
sharply since before the first world war, in many cases to the extent of 
being doubled. Yet regional surveys done in both this country and others 
(and the procedure can only have significance in one country) tend to 
show that, as within a single economy, the most highly productive 
industries are those with the highest ratio of indirect workers to operatives. 

A study of the findings of the Census of Production, having particular 
reference to the 1935 figures, was carried out by Mr. C. E. V. Leser in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Part Il, 1930. Though Mr. Leser is 
comparing several industries at the same point in time, while the earlier 
statements concern changes over a period in the same industries, one may 
well wonder if the talk about excessive indirect workers is not perhaps 
overdone. 

It is true that indirect workers, especially office staffs, are more 
numerous in this country than they need be, and were so even before the 
war. A great proportion of the office work in this country could be 
speeded up with better office-management techniques, or better still 
could be eliminated. Yet even here there is a surprise : there are good 
grounds for thinking that despite the visible growth of bureaucracy and 
its opposite numbers in private concerns, the greater part of the increase 
in indirect workers is attributable not to clerical, but to other kinds of 
staff. 
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The October, 1950, number of Accountancy states (p. 344) that in 
British factory trades, of every hundred employees some eighteen are not 
‘ operatives,’ while of the remaining eighty-two a similar number are not 
directly engaged on ‘ productive ’ work. 

A number of commentators decided that the difference in productivity 
was largely due to the out-of-date equipment in British factories. If this 
were the case, one would expect the newer industries to show less 
difference between British and American productivities than the older 
processes which were equipped anything up to half a century ago ; but 
the facts belie the theory. The biggest differences occur in the newest 
industries. 

It was then assumed in some quarters that the answer was to be found 
in ‘economies of scale.’ Yet one of the admitted dangers in British 
industry to-day is that factories are becoming too big. The figure of some 
three hundred employees is widely accepted as a general ideal for ordinary 
industrial units. Where centralisation has gone furthest, as in the 
nationalised industries, it is widely admitted that the urgent need is for 
reduction of operating units. Many of the biggest British industrial 
concerns ate bigger than their opposite numbers in the United States. 
At the same time as the cry was going up in Britain for economies of 
scale, the Americans were busy splitting up the combines which had 
become too highly integrated, at any rate to the extent of giving effective 
autonomy to constituent companies. 

Another assumed reason was the difference in managerial skills and 
readiness to make innovations. ‘This lost much of its force when it was 
noticed that American companies setting up branches in Britain with 
imported techniques and equipment did no better and very often worse 
than the indigenous concerns. The presence of a number of companies 
in this country which could undersell their American parents or sub- 
sidiaries in the American market indicated that in some cases the 
managerial techniques here cannot be much inferior to their American 
counterparts. 

In the matter of finance, both techniques and degree of centralisation 
are visibly more developed here than in America. The system of bank- 
finance for industry, although it is in Britain decentralised as much as the 
branch system will allow, is far more centralised than in the United 
States. The Grey Ironfounders’ report ! states (p. 11), with some measure 
of justification : 

‘ In Britain, we have five large joint-stock banks, whose branches are spread 
over the whole country. These banks are extremely careful in their lending 
habits, and we believe that only small and well-secured loans are made without 
reference to head office. Furthermore, the result of this branch banking system 
is that to the bank as a whole there is little advantage in expanding industry in 
any particular locality.’ 

1 Published by the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 
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“In America there are 14,000 individual banking houses, each of which 
operates in a particular locality in competition with other banks. Each bank is 
naturally extremely concerned to build up the industrial potential of its own 
area, and the effect of this local enthusiasm, coupled with competition, must be 
that customers enjoy greater borrowing facilities than they do in Great Britain.’ 


As the report goes on to admit, the coin has another side, but while 
prosperity lasts the system does give the Americans an advantage. 

The evidence all tends to point to some more pervasive causes of the 
difference in productivity. The report of the Grey Ironfounders, which 
is perhaps more outspoken than any except that of the Builders, mentions 
two environmental differences, the first in the operatives’ general attitude 
to work and the second in the development of technical education. 

The report states, with quite astonishing candour and even more 
surprising unanimity, that the levelling effect of British national policies 
has been so marked as to depress the average of effort and to make extra 
effort not worth while.? 


‘Food subsidies, controlled rents and welfare services organised by the 
State make it relatively easy to acquire the necessaries of life ; while steeply 
graded direct taxation, coupled with a high level of purchase tax and the 
rationing of food, etc., make it less worth while to make the extra effort 
necessary to gain a higher standard of living.’ 


In education, Britain is still unsurpassed for the quality of her higher 
research personnel, but the story is a sadder one in the cases of junior 
technicians. Here the bottleneck is the lack of secondary technical 
schools, technical colleges and qualified teachers, and the situation is 
becoming little if any better. 

There are one or two other significant differences between British and 
American industrial practice which are brought out more fully in other 
productivity reports. 

Although here, as in other forms of industrial activity, the British 
best is not inferior to the American best, mechanical handling is more 
widely used in the United States than in Britain. 


‘No new or unknown mechanical device not available on the British 
market is responsible for this increase in manufacturing efficiency ; it comes 
mainly from an extensive and intensive application of known methods and 
equipment, spurred on by the knowledge that materials handling accounts for 
15 to 85 per cent. of the cost of production.’ 


Higher cost in Britain for both handling and storekeeping (another 
umsuspectedly large part of cost) are aggravated by the post-war 
shortage of raw materials. 

The report of the team on Simplification in Industry indicates another 
source of difference between British and American productivity. The 
manufacture of fewer types of a given product has not always charac- 

® Ibid., p. 15. 
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terised the American economy. There was, says the report, a tendency 
in that direction owing to the first world war, but the main cause was the 
recommendation of a Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry 
set up by the Federated American Engineering Societies under the 
presidency of Mr. Herbert Hoover. At that time it was widely accepted 
that productivity in American industry was only half the possible 
maximum. The Committee made many recommendations, but few were 
more directly relevant than its proposal for Governmental action to 
climinate wasteful variety in product. The difficulty was to secure 
co-ordination in industry, which was finally achieved by setting up a 
Division of Simplified Practice in the National Bureau of Standards and 
then enlisting the co-operation of the rapidly growing trade associations. 
The second world war led to further simplification and, though a return 
to more variety might have been expected, there has been as yet little 
sign of it. 

The difference in cost which can be effected by simplification is most 
striking. The report quotes an instance of products (iron and brass 
valves) where a rise in price of steel by over 50 per cent. and in cost of 
labour by over 100 per cent. were so offset by simplification that the rise 
in the price of the final product was slightly less than 50 per cent. for iron 
and brass valves and slightly over 50 per cent. for steel valves. 

Much work certainly remains to be done in simplification and 
standardisation of ‘ industrial fasteners’ (bolts, nuts, rivets and similar 
devices). In this country there would seem to be considerable resistance 
to simplification of components for use by development engineers, 
despite several determined but isolated attempts at bringing it about. 
Yet experience has shown that in the United States once reduction in 
variety was accepted there was no evidence of a wish to revert to the 
older profusion. 

The matter has particular relevance to Britain to-day, because fewer 
varieties and longer runs mean not only lower price, but greater 
availability. At atime when delays in supply are perhaps a greater danger 
to our trade than high prices (and the former must anyway entail the 
latter) the benefits of simplification are more than doubled. 

The related process of specialisation, whereby factories make a small 
number of components for assembly in a main plant, has gone farther in 
America, according to the report, than in this country. 

The reservation must be made, indeed, that the United States makes a 
smaller proportion of its products for export than Great Britain. A 
policy of reducing variety can be ‘sold’ to overseas consumers just 
as at home, but this does require conscious effort. There is a complication, 
however, in the British home market that the limited range of varieties is 
linked in the public mind with austerity and wartime ‘ utility ’ products. 
Nevertheless, this reaction seems to occur only when the public knows 
what is being practised on it. If simplification is carried out tactfully, 
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much less resistance is evoked. Moreover, it requires co-ordinated action 
and a great deal of general publicity for the idea. Otherwise the isolated 
manufacturers who in their boldness try it are liable to incur public 
displeasure. It is worth trying, if the considered conclusion of the 
Productivity Team on Simplification is to be believed. 

* As a result of our visit to the United States we are convinced that one of 
the main reasons for the high productivity and low cost which are characteristics 
of the industry there is the ruthless elimination of unnecessary variety and the 
resultant concentration of manufacturing resources.’ 

This conclusion has a significance for the whole of the western 
economy than would at first appear. It indicates a possible solution to 
the difficulties of European industry which is in harmony with various 
observable trends in other fields of activity. European economic 
recovery has been impeded not so much by reluctance to try innovations 
as by the failure to find a middle way between such reluctance and the 
zeal of various wsopisies. While time and energy have been lavished on 
seeking ‘ bold’ solutions, the main effect of which has been to scare 
practical people out of their wits, the finding of the reasonable compromise 
has had to wait upon the passage of time and the pressure of external 
dangers. 

This was true of the Schuman plan. The co-operation of the members 
of the pre-war Ruhr-Lorraine-Belgium-Sweden coal and iron production 
was natural and organic. Since the war the committees of the Economic 
Commission for Europe did an invaluable work in co-ordinating the 
production and marketing of iron, coal, steel, timber and other com- 
modities, and one distinguished member of His Majesty’s Government 
paid full tribute to the importance of the achievement. When precisely 
the same task was essayed by the Schuman initiative, there was hardly a 
subterfuge which the same Government did not adopt to discredit the 
attempt. Not that the Schuman initiative was exactly calculated to secure 
general agreement ; its flamboyance marred its courage. But two wrongs 
do-not make a right, and a more constructive reply from His Majesty’s 
Government would have not only have advanced European recovery ; it 
would have ensured that practical moderation which is now their 
professed aim. 

There is a danger that the negotiations now afoot in the O.E.E.C. at 
Paris and the G.A.T.T. Conferences at Torquay will suffer from the same 
baneful polarisation. The O.E.E.C. attempt to force the abolition of 
quantitative restrictions without providing any effective alternative but 
complete obedience to the price mechanism is already running into 
difficulties, and we are only some three-fifths along the road to the goal. 
Similarly at Torquay the insistence upon rigid application of the most- 
favoured-nation clause will only imperil the whole structure. That would 
be a major disaster, because the G.A.T.T. organisation has done a valuable 
work in developing systems of orderly international trade negotiations 
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and can do even more in the future to prevent the return of tariff and 
quota wars which help no one and harm all. 

The middle way is quite clearly marked. The attempts at the ‘ one 
world economy’ which characterised the Bretton Woods era have not 
succeeded. Devaluation was a crude way of going back on the I.M.F. 
arrangements of four years earlier. The European Payments Union is an 
acknowledgment of realities of the same order. The question now is 
whether we are to oscillate between premature reliance on the price 
mechanism in international trade and the use of import and currency 
restrictions, or whether we can find some happy mean. 

In trade (and industrial co-operation can be encouraged automatically 
thereby) there is a growing support among European economists for the 
idea of a low-tariff preference area for Europe, which the Italians put 
forward formally in the Pella plan. Within such a trading environment, 
the organic growth of industrial co-operation throughout Europe can 
and will proceed. The better may not be the enemy of the good, but 
perfection is at the present time the deadly menace to the possible. If the 
world can only work towards that encouragement of trade which everyone 
wants and needs (and especially Britain), and can so work by steady and 
graduated stages, there is no reason why economic recovery should not 
continue apace. With it will come a disposition to political co-operation 
too, and we may finally hope to see even peace in our day. 


PEACE OR WAR»? 
By K. M. Smogorzewski 


O people harbouring no illusions as to the true character of Stalinism 

—and of these General Douglas MacArthur is certainly among the 
most prominent—it was obvious that victory in Korea meant not merely 
pushing the aggressor back to the fictitious line of the 38th Parallel, but 
also the destruction of the North Korean army, liberation of the whole of 
Korea, and the creation there of a unified, independent and democratic 
state. Overwhelming approval of the British resolution regarding the 
unification of Korea and retention of United Nations forces on both sides 
of the parallel until the restoration of peace was given by the United 
Nations General Assembly on October 7th. ‘Two days later was launched 
the ‘ big push’ across the parallel. ‘The formal war in Korea will end 
this month,’ a spokesman at MacArthur’s headquarters commented on the 
same day. The United Nations forces always possessed the mastery of the 
Vor. CXLVITII.—No. 885. 13* 
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sea and of the air, but now on the land too they had superiority in numbers 
and in armament.! There is no risk in prophesying that the Soviet army 
will not come out openly to help its satellite in the latter’s discomfiture. 
Besides, Stalin was under no treaty obligation to intervene : when Kim 
Ir Sung visited Moscow early in 1949 there was signed (March 17th) 
only an agreement for economic and cultural collaboration. Although 
Chou En-lai said in Peking, on September 30th, that the Chinese people 
would not stand aside ‘ should the imperialists wantonly invade the terri- 
tory of its neighbour,’ it seems highly improbable that Communist China 
would send troops to North Korea to be slaughtered by the U.N. air 
forces and, incidentally, give Chiang Kai-shek the chance of staging a 
successful come-back on the Chinese mainland from Formosa where he 
has an army of 350,000, an air force of some 250 bombers and fighters and 
a navy of 150,000 tons consisting of destroyers and smaller vessels. There 
are, therefore, reasons for believing that before the winter sets in the U.N. 
forces can reach the Yalu and Tumen rivers, that is, the Korean-Chinese 
and Korean-Soviet frontiers. 


* * * * * 


Since, then, the Korean affair marks a serious defeat for Stalin, and one, 
moreover, which follows the earlier defeats experienced in Persia in 1946, 
in Berlin in 1948, and Greece in 1949, is there now any ground for cele- 
bration ? Is it reasonable to-day to expect an end of the ‘cold’ war, to 
count on an immediate peace which might be something more than the 
absence of a general ‘hot’ war ? The answer is—No ! 

Not even the total occupation of Korea by U.N. forces is likely to 
bring guerrilla fighting automatically to an end. The highest mountains 
being in the north, not far from the international border, favours the 
continuation of such warfare which the Russians and Chinese will cer- 
tainly do their utmost to encourage. Nor does Stalin lightly abandon 
objectives he considers strategically important. It is not irrelevant in 
such connection to recall that the third Communist rebellion in Greece 
was drawn out for three years. 

Stalin’s Korean venture has misfired ; but it would be the basest 
folly to regard the episode as of no more than local and isolated signi- 
ficance. It is but another phase in the deployment of Stalinist strategy, 


1 On October 9th MacArthur had at his disposal eight U.S. and six South Korean 
divisions and one British Commonwealth brigade—a combined strength of about 188,000. 
Having lost in the opening battles about 190,000 killed and captured, the North Koreans had 
still some 150,000 men of whom not more than 10,000 seasoned troops were in the original 
attack. The North Korean initial success is largely explained by the use of Soviet T-44 tanks 
armed with 85-mm. guns against which the South Koreans had inefficient anti-tank weapons. 
The Sherman tanks, with their 76-mm. guns, sent to Korea from Japan, failed to stop the 
Soviet armour. But new fire bombs and the heavy 3-5-inch bazookas, capable of penetrating 
11-inch armour, sent by air from the U.S., and Pershing tanks, with their 90-mm. guns, brought 
by sea, reversed the situation: 1,059 enemy tanks were put out of action! 
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another step in a long-range plan of which the final aim is nothing less 
than the conquest of the whole of Asia and all Europe with the Middle 
East, and the settlement of accounts with the then isolated United States. 
The men in the Kremlin, that is, the members of the Politburo,? are not 
drifting with events ; as Mr. Winston Churchill has said, they work on 
calculations and designs. Being inveterate chess players, they are sup- 
posed to foresee two or three moves in advance. In actual fact they are 
not only the real government of the U.S.S.R., but also the general staff of 
world revolution. Whether through the Comintern, or Cominform, or 
directly through Moscow appointees inside the respective national 
Politburos, they give orders to the Communist parties all over the world. 
They decide who among the national Communist leaders is trustworthy. 
Speaking at Bucharest on August 22nd,-1949, Voroshilov, when branding 
that arch-traitor Tito, thus defined the exemplar of such trustworthiness *: 


‘He is a revolutionary who unreservedly, unconditionally, openly and 
honestly, without secret military conferences, is ready to defend and protect the 
U.S.S.R., because the U.S.S.R. is the first proletarian revolutionary state in the 
world. . . . He is an internationalist who unreservedly, unhesitantly and 
unconditionally is ready to defend the U.S.S.R., because the U.S.S.R. is the 
base of the world revolutionary movement and it is impossible to defend and 
advance this revolutionary movement without defending the U.S.S.R.’ 


It would be absurd to regard the Politburo as a group of geniuses, for 
they are often victims of their own theories on ‘ contradictions ’ in the 
capitalist camp or on ‘ objective’ and ‘ subjective’ forces that produce 
revolutions. They also commit blunders, the supreme instance being 
Stalin’s encouragement of Hitler to start World War II. With the 
Germans and French and British exterminating themselves in the West 
and the Japanese and Americans doing the same in the Pacific, Stalin 
thought that he was quickening the tempo of a revolutionary crisis of the 
first magnitude : the Soviet army had only to choose its moment for 
intervention in order to extend the proletarian revolution east, west and 
south. The German invasion of June 22nd, 1941, showed that Stalin’s 
schemes sometimes miscarry. World War II became a ‘ triangular ’ one : 
two régimes which hand in hand had enslaved eleven nations of central 
and eastern Europe began to destroy each other’s military might. Great 
Britain was saved and destiny handed to the United States the leadership 
of the free world. A unique opportunity thereupon presented itself and 
was missed. The democratic Western powers were fighting to prevent 


2 There are twelve members of the Politburo of the V.K.P. (b) [Vsesoyuznaya Komunisti- 
cheskaya Partia (bolshevikov) or All-Union Communist Party (of the bolsheviks)]. They are 
(order of precedence according to Izvestia, April 19th, 1950) : Iosif V. Stalin, Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, Gheorghy M. Malenkov, Lavrenty P. Beria, Klimenty E. Voroshilov, Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, Anastazy I. Mikoyan, Andrey A. Andreyev, Nikita S. Khrushchev, Nikolay A. 
Bulganin, Aleksey N. Kosyghin and Nikolay M. Shvernik. 
® Voroshilov was quoting from vol. x, p. 51, of Stalin’s Sochinenya (Works). 
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the domination of Asia by Japan and of Europe by Germany, but the 
outcome of World War II was a Soviet hegemony in Europe and in Asia. 
This happened not because of Stalin’s capacity as a strategist and tactician 
of genius, but because of incredible errors of judgment by his temporary 
allies and potential victims. 

As nobody wanted a German victory it was advisable to give Lend- 
Lease aid to Soviet Russia, but 


‘only after the Soviet dictator had given formal, written, public pledges to 
respect the eastern boundary of Europe as it existed in August 1939, and to 
raise no objection to the formation of a confederation of European states, and 
to make no demands on China.’ ¢ 


Such a suggestion was rejected by President Roosevelt who 


* gambling for stakes as enormous as any statesman ever played for, has been 
betting that the Soviet Union needs peace and is willing to pay for it by 
collaborating with the West.’ § 


Shortly before the Teheran Conference, Roosevelt was warned by 
William C. Bullitt, former U.S. ambassador to Moscow, that the members 
of the Politburo were not the Southern senators whom the President had 
succeeded in charming into support for his New Deal. At the close of a 
three-hour discussion of a memorandum setting forth Mr. Bullitt’s 
objections to a policy based on false assumptions, Roosevelt said : 


* Bill, I don’t dispute your facts, they are accurate. I don’t dispute the logic 
of your reasoning. I just have a hunch that Stalin is not that kind of a man. 
Harry [Hopkins] says he’s not and that he doesn’t want anything but security 
for his country, and I think that if I give him everything I possibly can and ask 
nothing from him in return, noblesse oblige, he won’t try to annex anything and 
will work with me for a world of democracy and peace.’ 


How a man who saw through Hitler from the beginning, who from 
the outset had recognised that Nazi Germany meant war, could refuse to 
admit that Stalin was equally to be distrusted is difficult to comprehend. 
Perhaps a part of the explanation lies in the advice given to him by some of 
his New Deal experts who, rightly hating Hitler, deluded themselves that 
Moscow was a model of a successful planners’ democracy. But a régime 
based on terror and forced labour could not participate sincerely in 
promoting genuine democracy in Europe and in Asia. A man who did 
not hesitate to send to death all his old comrades of the central committee 
of the Communist Party elected in October, 1917, who did not die natur- 


* William C. Bullitt, ‘How We Won the War and Lost the Peace,’ Life, September 27th, 
1948. 

5 This sentence contains the gist of Roosevelt’s thought. It is taken from an article by 
Forrest Davis in the Saturday Evening Post after the Teheran conference. According to Mr. 
Bullitt (The Great Globe Itself, 1947, p. 14), the President spent two hours describing his foreign 
policy to Mr. Davis, and himself corrected the articles after these had been prepared. 
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ally was the last man to be trusted as a loyal partner in international 
collaboration for peace and mutual understanding.® 


* ~ * . 


Between the expansionist policy of Tsarist Russia and that of the 
Soviet Union there is a certain similarity : there are also important 
differences. The former was limited in space, the latter extends to the 
whole globe. The former wavered between the idea of integration with 
western civilisation and vague thoughts of a ‘ Eurasian’ mission: the 
latter is firmly decided to ‘ liberate’ all the peoples of the world from 
‘ capitalist ’ exploitations. There were, and of course will always be, 
many admirers of the Russian novel, drama and music, but nobody 
recommended copying the Tsarist political régime ; there is now nothing 
to admire in Soviet art and literature, but more or less numerous ‘ fifth 
columnists,’ moved by ignorance, confused thinking or venality, would 
like to overthrow the free institutions of their respective countries and 
introduce a Communist régime, that is, to submit them to Stalinist 
domination. The Tsarist autocracy oppressed non-Russian nationalities 
and also purely Russian democratic movements, yet it could claim that 
there existed a great measure of fairness in its administration of justice ; 
but it is a mockery to pretend that in the Soviet Union the peoples are 
free and that they enjoy democracy. Similarity between the Tsarist and 
Soviet imperialisms is at its strongest in the areas of strategic glacis 
around Russian frontiers, in Europe and in Asia, on the Baltic or in 
Mongolia, in the Balkans or in Persia. In this sense Nicholas Berdyaev is 
tight when he says in his Origins of Russian Communism that, however 
paradoxical it may appear, Bolshevism is the third manifestation of 
Russian imperialism—the first being the Muscovite state of Ivan the 
Terrible and the second the empire of Peter the Great. But how super- 
ficial to see in the Kremlin of to-day nothing but a ‘ Russian’ danger ! 
And how ridiculous to speak of a ‘ Slavonic’ imperialism endangering 
Western Europe, the Middle East and South-eastern Asia! The reality is 
both more complex and more menacing. 

The Soviet state is the base of the revolutionary movement baptised 
‘communism’; the movement helps the extension of the state by 
camouflaging the annexations as ‘ liberations ’ ; the state gives security to 
the movement. The Soviet diplomatic service, for instance, is at the 
disposal of both the state and the movement, being the chief channel of 
military and economic espionage and of subversive revolutionary 


* Of thirty-one members and alternates of the central committee only two are alive : 
Stalin and Alexandra Kollontay. In 1925 the Politburo of the party was composed of nine 
members: Stalin, Trotsky, Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky, Zinoviev, Kalinin, Molotov and 
Voroshilov. By 1937 Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky and Zinoviev had been executed as ‘ spies’ ; 
Trotsky took refuge as far away as Mexico, but was assassinated there by a Stalinist agent 


on August 2oth, 1940. 
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activity. The Soviet Union is neither a Communist nor a Socialist state in 
the true meaning of these terms : within the limits of the present Soviet 
state a ‘ red ’ tsardom succeeded a ‘ white’ one. But outside its frontiers, 
especially in Western Europe, in Southern Asia and in the Americas, there 
are millions of honest people who sincerely believe that Moscow is a 
Communist Mecca and Stalin the prophet of a new temporal religion. 
They are the soldiers of Stalinism. It is a commonplace to say that they 
cannot be defeated by force of arms alone if the source of their misguided 
loyalty is social or racial injustice. Generosity and tolerance within 
national frontiers, political independence or regional autonomy for 
subjected peoples are the best weapons against Communist propaganda. 
Military power, however, is the only argument the men in the Kremlin 
understand and which alone can stop them. Already in 1919 Clemenceau 
was saying : Entre eux et nous—c’est une question de force | 


- - * 


There are three reasons why Stalinism is more dangerous than Hitler- 
ism was. First, the German Fabrer was a gambler, an empire builder in a 
hurry, a man possessed by a faith that he had a mission in the fulfilment of 
which he was protected by Teutonic gods : the Soviet voxhd is a coldly- 
calculating cynic who patiently plans his aggressions, trying not to involve 
the ‘ revolutionary base’ in a major war which would bring disaster. 
Secondly, the German ‘ fifth columns’ were limited to German ethnic 
minorities and smail groups of fascists and anti-Semites ; the Soviet 
‘ fifth columns,’ as already stated, are infinitely more numerous. Thirdly, 
German imperialism was narrow nationalism professed by people who 
lacked the elementary characteristics necessary to become Europe’s 
leaders (had they been different they would have won World War I, but 
there was no chance for them of winning World War II) ; Soviet imper- 
ialism has an ideological cloak which Tsarist imperialism lacked. 

If Soviet tactics are flexible and opportunist, their strategy remains 
immutable. Hitler stated quite openly in Mein Kampf what were his 
intentions, but almost nobody took him seriously until it was too late. 
Stalin’s version of the Communist creed is described in K Voprosam 
Leninizma (Problems of Leninism).” Lenin perfected Marxism by trans- 
forming the Communist Party into what he described in the first issue of 
Iskra (The Spark, Munich, 1900) as a ‘ military organisation ’ with ‘ rigor- 
ous secrecy, a minutely careful selection of members and a complete 
fraternal confidence among revolutionaries.’ Stalin perfected Leninism 
by substituting his personal dictatorship for ‘ fraternal confidence ’ even 
among the members of the Politburo. On one occasion Lenin said : 


‘We have to use any ruse, dodge, trick, cunning, unlawful methods, 


* The original Russian edition was published in Moscow in 1933 : there have been at least 
eleven revised editions since. The London translation was published under the title Leninism 


(London, 1940). 
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concealment, veiling of the truth : but as long as capitalism and socialism exist 
we cannot live at peace. In the end one or the other will triumph.’ 


In 1931 Stalin expounded to a conference of managers of state-owned 
industry the following dilemma : 

‘Do you want our Socialist fatherland to be beaten and to lose its indepen- 
dence ? If you do not want this you must put an end to its backwardness in 
the shortest possible time. . . . There is no other way. That is why Lenin 
said during the October revolution : “ Either perish, or overtake and outstrip 
the advanced capitalist countries.” We are 50 or 100 years behind the advanced 
countries. We must make good this distance in 10 years. Either we do it or 
they crush us.’ ® 

That sounds fair enough, but the sinister element in this ambition to 
eliminate backwardness is the suggestion that the advanced capitalist 
countries are determined to ‘ crush’ the Socialist fatherland. To avoid 
this ‘ crushing ’ there is, according to Stalin, only one way : 

* To consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country, using it 
as a base for the overthrow of imperialism in all countries.’ ® 

Such an aim could not be immediately attained. Analysing the 
methods which the Soviet ‘ strategic leadership ’ must use, Stalin sees 
four principal conditions of final victory ™: 

‘First : the concentration of the main forces of the revolution at the 
enemy’s most vulnerable spot at the decisive moment . . . ; 

‘Second : the selection of the moment for the decisive blow . . . so timed 
as to coincide with the moment when the crisis has reached its climax, when 
it is fully apparent that the vanguard is prepared to fight to the end, the reserves 
are prepared to support the vanguard, and maximum consternation reigns in 
the ranks of the enemy ; 

‘Third : undeviating pursuit of the course adopted, no matter what 
difficulties and complications are encountered on the road towards the goal. . .; 

‘Fourth : manceuvring the reserves with a view to effecting a proper 
retreat when the enemy is strong, when retreat is inevitable. . . . The object 
of this strategy is to gain time, to demoralize the enemy, and to accumulate 
forces in order later to assume the offensive.’ ~ 


‘ That is clear, I should think,’ as Stalin likes to say. 


* * * * * 


When Stalin decided upon the Korean aggression he obviously hoped 
for a quick and spectacular victory. Trusting nobody, he does not wish 
to see Communist China too powerful. He had succeeded in setting up 
Mongolia as a Soviet satellite state, and retained Manchuria and Sinkiang 
under Soviet control. Had he been victorious in Korea, his prestige in 
Asia would have been immensely increased. As, however, Stalin’s Korean 

8 Stalin, op. cit., English translation, p. 366. 


® Ibid., p. 60. 
10 Tbid., pp. 63-65. 
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Blitzkrieg has failed, he will probably aim at keeping the American, 
British and French forces engaged in a series of ‘local conflicts, some of 
which originated as far back as 1946. Ho Chi Minh’s rebels in Vietnam, 
now helped by the Chinese, have lately been more than ever active, and 
they immobilise a French army of 150,000. For more than two years 
about 80,000 British and Malays (army and constabulary) have been trying 
to finish off a few thousand Chinese guerrillas in Malaya. In Burma, the 
government succeeded in checking the Communist rebels who were 
fighting in an uneasy alliance with the Karens, but in the Philippines the 
Hukbalahap, a Communist guerrilla organisation led by Luis Taruc, still 
controls the mountain country of Luzon, the largest of the islands ; as 
the Filipino army seems dangerously inefficient, the sending of American 
reinforcements there has often been described in the American press as 
the only solution. 

In the Middle East Persia is an obvious potential victim of an indirect 
aggression because of its rich reserves of oil (of which the U.S.S.R. has 
not enough), and because there is no other Soviet neighbour so unbal- 
anced socially. There is at Baku an Azerbaijani ‘ liberation committee ’ 
with an underground movement in Persian Azerbaijan ; Nakhichevan is 
the seat of a similat organisation stirring up the population of Persian 
Kurdistan ; and, lastly, there is the Tudeh (Masses) Party, a Communist- 
controlled movement, accusing the young and energetic shah of selling 
Iran to American capitalism. 

Turkey is the only solid bastion in the Middle East, for it has twenty- 
six divisions distributed among three armies: the First confronts 
Bulgaria, the Second watches the Straits and the Third, at Erzerum, has 
the task of defending the Georgian Gate—the only invasion road possible 
to the Soviet army. Rejection of Turkey’s request to join the North 
Atlantic treaty is a serious political error parallel to that of the treaties of 
Locarno (1925) by which certain countries were fully guaranteed against 
aggression and others were not. A similar decision was taken in regard 
to Greece whose seven divisions are among the finest and best-armed 
fighting units in Europe. The Turkish and Greek armies together are 
stronger than the combined forces of all the ten European ‘ Atlantic ’ 
powers. Though excluded from the treaty itself, by reason, it is believed, 
of opposition by the smaller North Atlantic States, Turkey and Greece 
have at least been invited to become associated with the Mediterranean 
military planning group of the treaty organisation. 

Not the slightest chance exists of engineering a successful indirect 
aggression against Turkey : there is no Communist underground worth 
speaking of and the Kurds in the south-eastern vi/ayets were disarmed 
long ago. The danger of a fourth Communist rebellion in Greece must 
still be reckoned with, but—the map tells us—the Titoist ‘ heresy ’ must 
be settled first. But how ? The cheapest way to ‘settle’ the problem 
from the Kremlin point of view would be assassination : no doubt this 
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has already been attempted, but Alexander Rankovié’s political police are 
good and Rankovié was trained by Beria himself. Conspiracies in the 
Yugoslav army and party failed too and the chief conspirators are either 
dead (General Arso Jovanovié) or in prison (Andrija Hebrang and 
Sreten Zujovié, both former ministers and members of the Politburo) : 
only one air force officer of some prominence succeeded in escaping— 
Colonel Pero Popivoda. Guerrilla warfare in Macedonia is a possibility 
which the Kremlin has been preparing for some time, but it so happens 
that four-fifths of the Macedonian people who are citizens of the Yugo- 
slav federal republic are relatively the happiest generation of Macedon- 
ians. There remains, therefore, an open aggression by the armed forces 
of Yugoslavia’s Cominform neighbours : with their poor armament and 
lack of reliable officers and N.C.O.s, the Bulgarian, Rumanian, Hun- 
garian and Albanian armies together—mustering six, five, five and three 
divisions respectively—are no match for the Yugoslav thirty infantry and 
two armoured divisions. Perhaps only five per cent. of the population 
are faithful supporters of Tito, but he would certainly find a large national 
following in the event of an attack by the satellites. The situation 
would be different, of course, if the Soviet army itself led the aggression, 
Marshal Tito, however, excludes such a possibility for the time being. 
He is convinced that in this case it would be no isolated operation, but 
World War III. 

The two European ‘ Koreas ’ are Germany and Austria. Germany is 
already partitioned into two states—Communist and anti-Communist ; 
Austria, not yet. In both cases there are within the Soviet zones of 
occupation islands of freedom, namely, the three western sectors of 
Berlin and of Vienna. Their existence, the Russians consider, seriously 
hampers the sovietisation of eastern Germany and eastern Austria. The 
attempted seizure of the western sectors of Berlin and imposition of a 
complete blockade on June 24th, 1948, had to be abandoned by the 
Russians on May 12th, 1949, for two main reasons : important railway 
trunk lines pass through Berlin and the blockade created considerable 
difficulties in the rail traffic across the Soviet zone ; on the other hand, 
the Soviet zone felt badly the Allied restrictions on east-west trade, 
mainly the prohibition of steel export from the Ruhr. Immediately after 
the lifting of their blockade, the Russians started building a railway loop 
round the western sectors of Berlin. In September, 1950, the German 
People’s Republic joined the Soviet-controlled Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance, and new steel works are being built near Fiirsten- 
berg, on the Oder. No doubt the Russians are getting ready to start 
another Berlin blockade. The reply of the Western powers would have 
to be another ‘ air-lift’ to last a good deal longer than ten and a half 
months. 
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In the House of Commons on July 26th, 1950, Mr. Shinwell, Minister 
of Defence, stated that the Soviet Union maintained an army of some 
175 active divisions of which one-third was mechanised, and tank divi- 
sions comprising about 25,000 tanks. Of course, not all these divisions 
are at full strength and it is known that a Soviet division is one-third 


smaller than a western one. Nevertheless, according to Colonel De 
Greef, the Belgian Minister of Defence, 29 Soviet divisions are in Germany 
and Austria, 10 are stationed in satellite countries and 49 are garrisoned in 
the European part of the U.S.S.R., probably west of the Leningrad- 
Odessa line. Against these 88 divisions the Atlantic powers have only 
ten divisions stationed in Western Europe. The disproportion is such 
that the question immediately arises : what is Stalin waiting for ? Ina 
few weeks he could occupy almost the whole European continent with the 
possible exception of Spain. Yes, he could have a collection of victories 
but not she victory. He does not start because he is afraid of losing 
World War III. He knows how enormous is the combined industrial 
potential of the United States and the British Commonwealth. He knows 
that while his divisions were forcing the Rhine Baku would be a heap of 
ruins—and the Baku area represents two-thirds of Soviet oil production. 
There are also two dozen other industrial key targets which would 
receive their loads of bombs. Worse still, a lost war—and only a lost 
war—would bring about the total collapse of Stalinism.1 

If Stalin fears to give the signal for World War III why does he not 
make peace—world peace ? The answer is simple—that he fears peace 
too. Peace—that is, a normal international order without parallels and 
occupation zones ; a situation in which people, ideas and goods would 
circulate freely across the frontiers; a world in which confidence would 
be restored and individuals and nations could make long-term plans— 
such nostalgic vistas are anathema to the Kremlin oligarchy. To contribute 
to such an evolution would be betrayal of their Leninist-Stalinist ortho- 
doxy ; they would be wrecking the revolutionary process. As a frontal 
assault on the ‘ capitalist ’ fortress would involve too great a risk, it is 
their revolutionary duty at least to undermine the enemy stronghold by 
fomenting continuous social unrest, by spreading fears which kill con- 
fidence, by sabotaging all efforts at reconstruction. 

Though, among the leaders of the free world, there is still too much 
wishful thinking, and still a certain inclination to believe in a reformed 
Stalin ready to return to the conference table, it is at last being understood 
that the free nations must build up their strength. By mid-1951 the 
Atlantic nations will have perhaps 20 divisions in Germany, and by 1953 
there will be 50 Allied divisions in Western Europe. During these three 


11 Stalin no doubt finds cause for amusement in the prediction by Paul Hoffman, former 
E.C.A. administrator, that Stalinism will collapse because of its internal contradictions. This 
wishful thinking must be contagious among American businessmen for William Foster, Mr. 
Hoffman’s successor, recently expressed a similar belief. 
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years the Soviet leaders naturally will also not remain idle. They too are 
increasing their armaments. The ‘cold’ war will continue for at least 
three years and then the crisis will be brought to a head. World War III 
is not inevitable. Opposed by a sufficient force, a dynamic directing 
will-power and an audacious strategy, Soviet divisions can yet be forced 
to leave the non-Russian world alone. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GERMAN REVIEWS 


By G. L. Arnold 


HE summer of 1950 will probably go down in German history books 

as the time when it was first publicly stated on high authority that 
there was no significant difference between a West German and a South 
Korean. That this conclusion would come to be drawn at some time was 
indeed plain from the moment when the news flashed round the globe 
that fighting had broken out just south of the 38th parallel for the posses- 
sion of Seoul—a town few Germans (and for that matter, few non- 
Germans) had previously heard of. But the speed with which it was 
emphasised undoubtedly owes something to the rapidity with which Dr. 
Adenauer is accustomed to make up his mind. He launched his demand 
for a Federal police force without consulting either his colleagues (whom 
indeed he does not regard as such) or the Opposition ; braving the anger 
of the Social-Democrats and the threatened resignation of his own 
Minister for the Interior, and causing bewilderment among foreign and 
local observers who naturally wondered whether the Chancellor was not 
in fact demanding an army. Next Dr. Schumacher weighed in with a 
pointed warning against military half-measures, coupled with a plain hint 
that the Socialists would back rearmament only as part of a common 
Western defence effort. Thus, as the Gegenwart of September 1st com- 
plained not without reason, the German public suddenly found itself 
confronted with the unaccustomed picture of the Right pleading for a 
mere police force while the Left demanded a full-scale army. 


* The Federal Chancellor disclaimed any idea of German rearmament in 
almost any form, while the Social-Democratic leader appeared to regard the 
massive arming of Germany within the frame-work of an offensively conducted 
war against the Soviet Union as not altogether unacceptable. The roles seemed 
to have been reversed entirely.’ 


Why this confusion ? Because, it seems, Dr. Adenauer was not serious 
when he asked for a gendarmerie. According to his critics, who have 
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been scolding him ever since, he really had in mind the nucleus of an 
armed force comparable to the East German Bereitschaften who are 
reliably reported to be drilling with tanks and artillery. But what would 
be the good of such a force ? It is not needed to deal with the handful of 
Communists in West Germany, and for military purposes it would be 
almost useless. Moreover, a ‘ Korean ’ invasion of the Federal Republic 
would entail an immediate clash with the armies of the Western Powers. 
This argument is employed not only by Germans who are altogether 
opposed to rearmament in any form, but also by the Social-Democrats. 
For them the rearmament of Germany is acceptable only if the Western 
Powers, and notably the U.S.A., make it clear 


‘ that they are willing to defend the whole of Germany offensively by the utmost 
exertion of all their forces and create the necessary pre-conditions thereto, and 
that they are able to conduct such a struggle, should it become necessary, 
offensively with good prospects of success.’ (Sozialdemokratischer Pressedienst, 
quoted by the Gegenwart, September 1st.) 


In other words, the Socialists will support rearmament only as part of 
a joint undertaking to seek a military decision in Eastern Europe, if 
possible to the east of the present German frontier, i.e., that of the trun- 
cated East German puppet republic. The aim would be the reunion of 
Germany, the recovery of part at least of Germany’s lost eastern terri- 
tories, and the expulsion of the Russians from Eastern Europe generally. 
In a recent interview with an American periodical, Ernst Reuter, the 
popular Mayor of Berlin and one of the ‘big three’ in the Social- 
Democratic Party, took the same line, although he expressed the hope 
that the liberation of Eastern Europe would come about without war, as 
a result of Western pressure, and internal developments in the East 
European countries and in the Soviet Union itself. 

The German Left, in short, has gone Jacobin and thereby greatly 
alarmed and upset its traditional allies, the numerically small but socially 
influential pacifist and democratic groups within the bourgeois liberal and 
Catholic milieus. Caught between the traditional militarism of the Right 
and the new-fangled bellicosity of the Left, these groups no longer know 
which way to turn. Their despondency finds poignant expression in a 
Frankfurter Hefte editorial (September, 1950), headed ‘ The Madness of 
German Remilitarisation,’ which summons up a surprising vigour of 
language in denouncing as criminal lunacy all talk of making Germany a 
military factor in the defence of Europe. Militarisation, we are told, will 
be the end of the democratic experiment undertaken since 1945, an 
experiment already sufficiently compromised by reactionary economic 
policies and the return to office of thousands of former National- 
Socialists. Any army raised by or in the Federal Republic will inevitably 
become the spearhead of a militant crusading nationalism, and even a 
Federal police force will be dangerous when employed by conservative 
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politicians to suppress anything they are pleased to term ‘ disorder.’ 
Germany needs peace and reconstruction and cannot afford to take part in 
the Western Powers’ abortive attempt to oppose the spread of Commun- 
ism by force of arms. . . . It must be borne in mind that the Frankfurter 
Hefte, although principally read by intellectuals, does reflect the mood of 
the Catholic Left, i.e, those Catholics who never compromised with 
Hitler. It is no small matter that a journal so wholeheartedly committed 
to ‘ our threatened values ’ should be so uncompromisingly opposed to 
active German participation in the defence of Europe. At the same time 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that opposition to rearmament has now 
become synonymous with acquiescence in the partition of Germany and 
of Europe. The pacifists and neutralists are thus constrained to argue 
that Stalinism will eventually ‘ wither away ’ if the West develops a higher 
form of ‘ social justice ’ and keeps the peace notwithstanding all provoca- 
tions. Could wishful thinking go further ? 

Retrospectively it is less difficult now to understand why the Berlin 
‘Congress for Cultural Freedom’ last June had such a mixed reception. 
Even if the Korean bombshell had not been flung at its feet on the opening 
day, the presence of so many ‘ neutralists ’ and ‘ third forcers,’ side by side 
with the militant anti-Stalinists, must have given rise to trouble. That 
differences were kept in bounds was probably due to the atmosphere of the 
beleaguered city which made the talk of ‘democracy’ seem less academic 
than is usually the case. From the very full report published in a special 
issue of the Monat (whose American editor was also the Secretary-General 
of the Congress) it becomes plain that the organisers would have done 
well to extend the deliberations by a day or two, so as to leave more time 
for discussion. ‘ Some of the more interesting contributions now available 
in print might have gained additional force if the authors had actually 
delivered their addresses instead of circulating them to fellow-delegates 
already overloaded with similar material. Again, certain misleading 
impressions created abroad might have been avoided. No one would 
have gathered from Mr. Trevor-Roper’s report on the Congress in the 
Manchester Guardian that one of the calmest and weightiest contributions 
was made by Dr. Borkenau—in writing. The fact that he also spoke for 
about five minutes in the debate, and allowed the Berliners to cheer him for 
praising President Truman’s stand on Korea, was reported with a wealth 
of circumstantial and irrelevant detail because he happened to be one of 
the more prominent ex-Communists present. His prepared address, with 
its searching analysis of totalitarianism, went for nothing, at any rate in the 
reports received in this country. It is true that he took the opportunity 
to stress the utopian character of classical liberalism and the fanaticism of 
the early liberals, whose ruthless disregard of social stability and welfare 
had prepared the ground for the totalitarian reaction. Indeed, he went so 
far as to suggest that the anti-liberal reaction, which was bound to come 
1 Vide p. 300 of this issue. 
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in any case, has assumed a totalitarian character precisely because it was 
impregnated from the first with the fanatical utopianism inherited from 
the liberals. This was scarcely the kind of thing which the naiver sort of 
anti-Communist had come to hear. But equally it cannot have been to the 
liking of that eminent neo-liberal, Mr. James Burnham, who was present 
to lend his weight to whatever looked like the germ of an anti-Soviet 
crusade. Yet Burnham and Borkenau are both ex-Communists, and so 
ate Rousset and Silone who developed the familiar ‘ third force’ argu- 
ment. In brief, the alleged line-up of bellicose and intolerant ex-Marxists 
against pacific and broadminded liberals turns out to be a myth. It is, 
however, a fact that the Marxists made the more interesting contributions 


To return to Der Monat. This periodical does such an outstanding job 
that one hesitates to cavil. Yet it is difficult to escape the impression that 
its editors are excessively concerned to rope in the largest possible number 
of international celebrities. The Congress was of course a special occa- 
sion, and it was right to devote an entire issue to its proceedings. But now 
that the groundwork has been laid it is to be hoped that the lesser lumin- 
aries will not be forgotten. Writers like Francois Bondy, Raymond Aron, 
Herberth Luethy and Richard Loewenthal (who contributed an unusually 
interesting paper to the Congress, reprinted in the July-August issue) 
should be heard from more frequently. The best kind of political writing 
on the Continent has a quality all its own, combining theoretical penetra- 
tion with lucid analysis in a manner too little known abroad, where 
writers are commonly expected to be either ‘ popular’ or ‘ highbrow.’ 
Some of the less-known contributors to Der Monat could teach their 
Anglo-American coniréres something about the art of adapting the 
historian’s technique to the business of day-to-day political analysis. 
With authors less disciplined and responsible this becomes a sort of high- 
falutin’, dreadful examples of which are still to be met with in Germany ; 
but in some respects the standards set by the best political writers on the 
Continent are higher than in this country, and far superior indeed to the 
accepted level of serious political writing in the United States. It is 
significant that Burnham, whose utterances carry weight at home, did not 
greatly impress the delegates to the Berlin gathering. 

On the whole, the Congress has had a curiously tepid welcome from 
the press in Western Europe and America. The Stalinist papers in East 
Berlin had warned their readers that ‘ this gathering of stool-pigeons and 
renegades is meant to provide the requisite gangster ideology for the 
projected war.’ If this was indeed the aim of the imperialist wire-pullers, 
all one can say is that they bungled matters very badly in failing to provide 
for an outburst of organised enthusiasm. Someone in the Anglo-American 
secret service hierarchy will doubtless have to pay for this slip. Meanwhile 
one is left to account for the lukewarmness of the German reaction. Der 
Monat after all is not a German but an American-sponsored publication. 
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The Frankfurter Hefte, one of whose editors was present as a delegate, 
salaamed the gathering from afar but, as already pointed out, drew no 
political conclusions. Gegenwart and Deutsche Rundschau did their best to 
awaken interest in the matter among their numerically small liberal- 
democratic clientele. The Berliners showed considerable attention and 
some enthusiasm, but then Berlin is in the front-line. On the whole the 
Social-Democrats were pleased, the Catholics displayed a certain reserve, 
and the Right was silent. The Congress, after all, was a demonstration on 
behalf of Western liberalism and socialism, the former represented 
chiefly by the Americans, the latter by the Europeans. Some conserva- 
tives were present, but European conservatism—which is now virtually 
synonymous, outside Britain and Scandinavia, with European Catholi- 
cism—was not represented as a whole. Since then the West German 
Government and its delegates to Strasbourg have rallied to the cause of 
Europeanism and thus to some extent helped to translate the rhetoric of 
the Berlin gathering into the language of practical politics by adopting the 
Social-Democratic thesis that Germany must become part of Europe 
before it can rearm. But reading the German press it is clear that ‘ the 
gangster ideology of the Berlin renegades ’ has not yet been adopted by 
the average German. The intellectuals have been presented with a 
reasoned statement of the democratic faith, and that is about all. 
Strasbourg, on the other hand, has been an unmitigated success with 
the German public, though largely for the irrelevant reason that German 
delegates were for the first time since the war welcomed on French soil in 
an atmosphere of friendliness and equality. Even the fact that their 
restaurant tables were not partitioned off was duly noted. The progress of 
the Schuman Plan was followed with satisfaction, and the discovery that 
France has since the war become a wheat exporting country (for which the 
Germans claim some credit, since a start in this direction was made under 
the Occupation) gave rise to sudden talk of a Franco-German ‘ grain 
union ’ on the model of the projected ‘ steel union.” The French are now 
vastly popular in Germany, largely from a feeling that they too are a 
defeated nation, and great hopes are attached to every proposal for bring- 
ing the two countries closer together. Even the fact that France is still 
reluctant to sanction the formation of German armed forces has not 
dampened this enthusiasm. By contrast, Britain is regarded with polite 
distrust. Since Strasbourg, the principal German reviews have carried 
articles explaining the motives of British insularity and warning their 
readers against any hope of a sudden change in this basic orientation. 
Mr. Churchill is credited with a more positive attitude towards European 
unification than the Labour Party, but the fact that nothing more than 
benevolent neutrality can be expected from any British Government is now 
fully realised. Whether this policy is due to shortsightedness or on the 
contrary to realism, remains a disputed point. In the weekly Deutsche 
Kommentare (September 18th), Dr. Karl Silex plumps for realism : 
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‘ Everyone remembers how during the war we were frequently told that 
Britain is no longer an island. Nothing could be more erroneous. England 
has remained an island and will remain one. She does not belong to the 
Continental but to the Maritime Powers, and for this reason alone her forms of 
thought will always differ from ours. The British Empire has disappeared in its 
familiar form, but the Commonwealth of Nations, the community of nations 
with equal rights within the orbit of the ancient sea-power, is a fact. Even if 
there should be further changes unfavourable to British leadership (within the 
Commonwealth), the British will not become Continentals. Nothing has 
changed in regard to the traditional principles of British foreign policy, which 
for three centuries have been second nature to every inhabitant of the British 
Isles and are familiar to the whole world.’ 


An article on the same subject in the July Deutsche Rundschau con- 
cludes on the contrary that objective conditions /ave changed but that the 
British have not noticed it. The writer, H. Lindemann, ‘ has the impres- 
sion that nineteenth century conceptions, dominant until 1939 in (Europ- 
ean) foreign policy and diplomacy, have retained greater weight in Britain 
than in the Chancelleries of the Continent.’ As regards the Labour Party, 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman’s recent strictures on the Schuman Plan are selected 
for specially unfavourable notice : 


* Richard Crossman is not only familiar with European problems and one of 
the most brilliant intellects in the Labour Party, but probably one of the most 
intelligent members of the House of Commons. It is necessary to stress this 
in order to make it plain how little comprehension the British have for what 
we on the Continent call the European idea (wie verstaendnislos die Englaender dem 
gegenueberstehen, was wir asf dem Kontinent die europaeische Idee nennen). ‘The reply 
to his question—({why the French insisted upon a supra-national authority as a 
sine qua non)—is very simple for us : The preliminary acknowledgment of a 
supra-national authority was bound to be the single indefeasible feature of the 
Schuman Plan (der einzige unverzichtbare Pumkt des Schuman-Planes) because it 
implied the acceptance in principle of the limitation of national sovereignty in 
favour of Europe. This abnegation of part of national sovereignty is the 
practical expression of what we call the European idea. And if neither Cross- 
man nor most Englishmen understand this, the reason is simply that the 
European idea has not yet struck a response in England (noch nicht gezuendet 
bat)’ 


The writer considers, however, that although the British will not join a 
European federation they may assist their Continental neighbours to 
establish one, and eventually even become ‘ associate members,’ though 
never full members. And the principal conclusion he draws is that the 
Europeans must go ahead with their unification programme, in the hope 
that Britain will eventually accept the fact that Europe is determined to 
unite. On no account must unification be pushed through against the 
British, but it will have to be done without them. This was probably 
the mood of a majority of Continental delegates when the Strasbourg 
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assembly met. Since then, however, M. Guy Mollet has swung the French 
Socialists round to the view that British participation is needed, and 
correspondingly dampened the federalist ardour of some of the other 
participants. So far as Germany is concerned it can safely be said that 
benevolent British neutrality is the most that is either expected or desired. 
Korea has made no difference, for the military defence of Germany is 
anyhow the affair of the whole Atlantic community and does not prejudice 
the issue of European federation which furnishes the German Left and 
Centre with an acceptable political platform. ‘Europe’ is now the 
rallying-cry of Germans who have broken with traditional nationalism, 
and they are determined to seek co-operation with the French on this 
ground, without worrying too much about the insular British. 

The more academic reviews have had difficulty keeping up with 
political developments in recent months. The best of them, the Merkur, 
still devotes most of its space to criticism and belles-lettres, but the August 
issue carries an interesting study of the ‘ Prussian Myth’ by Christian 
Lewalter, and in the September number the ubiquitous Dr. Roepke comes 
forward with a wordy condemnation of every form of collectivism— 
national, social, economic and cultural. ‘ National collectivism’ and the 
welfare state are declared incompatible with federalism, and the conclusion 
is drawn that Europe must go back to a liberal economy before it can go 
forward to federal forms of organisation. An article by J. von Kempski 
in the same issue (Roepke’s Gesellschaftskritik) politely but firmly deflates 
Roepke’s claim to major theoretical status. (‘'The issue is that of pro- 
viding liberalism with a new foundation, and this is in every respect an 
important theme. But it is depressing to see how even so intelligent a 
writer as Roepke invariably mistakes his vistas and how the perspectives 
ate thereby distorted.’) Thus a balance is struck and the reader can take 
his choice. Dr. Roepke, it may be remarked, is not just a German-Swiss 
Hayek, but a sociologist and, at any rate in his own estimation, something 
of a philosopher of history. And since his philosophical bias is towards 
Christian conservatism, while his economics are dogmatically liberal, he 
can claim to have solved the problem of reflecting in the domain of 
thought the confusions engendered in every sphere of German life by 
the composition of the Federal Government at Bonn. Being an author 
who can be read with approval by conservatives and liberals alike, since 
he defends free competition on economic grounds but condemns its 
social and cultural results on grounds derived from conservative philo- 
sophy, he would appear to be in the true succession of nineteenth century 
German economics. For those observers who suspect that most Germans 
in the Federal Republic would really like to turn the clock back to 1890, 
if the world would only let them, his current popularity is not without 
interest. 














RETURN TO THE OLD VALUES ?* 
By Franz Borkenau 


TRANSLATED BY G. L. ARNOLD 


HERE can be no doubt that the thinking of our epoch is determined 

by the problems which have been posed by the totalitarian systems. 
These systems represent a challenge to the fundamentals which for several 
thousand years have characterised the life led by human beings in society. 
Like every significant force in history, the challenge is deep-rooted. The 
criticism to which the ideals of freedom and humanity have been subjected 
was not an arbitrary play of thought. It arose at the very moment when 
the classical and Christian postulates of freedom had been pushed to their 
farthest extent in modern liberalism. Nineteenth-century liberalism in its 
own way, too, was a kind of utopianism, a fanatical extremism which, like 
every extreme, called forth its antithesis. Its conquests opened the world 
to new forms of political and economic life ; but at the same time it 
carried such radical destruction into the inherited tissues and thereby 
introduced so much misery and loneliness into society, that a reaction 
became inevitable, a reaction which once more elevated the right of the 
individual to the protection of the state, to security and social integration, 
above the ideal of absolute liberty—thereby in the last resort reviving the 
traditions of the mercantilist welfare state which liberalism had radically 
and ruthlessly rejected. 

There cannot to-day be many who would hold that this reaction against 
the liberal utopia had no justification whatever. It was precisely what one 
customarily describes as a ‘ healthy ’ reaction against excess of some sort. 
Or rather, it might have become such a healthy reaction. The real 
development did not conform to this pattern, and that, I believe, for the 
reason that the anti-liberal movement had inherited one of the principal 
traits of liberalism: the belief in utopia. This is not the place to discuss 
the part played by utopian thinking in Occidental history, although 
utopianism runs through it like a red thread and may even be its chief 
determinant. It must be sufficient to state that the liberal utopia of 
absolute individual freedom found its counterpart in the socialist utopia of 
complete individual security. If liberalism aimed at freeing the individual 
from all ties save the formal limitations of law, socialist utopianism on the 
contrary strove to integrate the individual completely into society. One 
has only to contrast post-civil war America with contemporary Russia to 

1 From a paper submitted at the Berlin Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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realise that these extremes are not logical abstractions but real existent 
social structures. In neither case was the extreme completely realised ; 
but its realisation was attempted—and in the case of Russian Communism 
is being attempted—fanatically and at the cost of monumental sacrifices. 
It is these extremes which for more than a century have increasingly 
turned the history of the Occident into a tragic Bedlam. 

Since the liberal utopia is to-day discarded in practice, even though 
not in theory, we can in the following limit ourselves to its totalitarian 
opposite. In its development two distinct phases are clearly discérnible. 
For a long period, absolute socialism was a matter of faith and principle. 
The socialist movement proclaimed this faith, but for the rest busied 
itself with the interests of the poorer sections of society, a day-to-day affair 
which involved many compromises and-was anything but favourable to 
totalitarian methods. But after the first world war, a convergence of 
favourable factors of the sort which characterises every revolutionary 
situation, suddenly brought the hour of fulfilment near. And now it 
turned out that the old semi-utopian, semi-reformist movement was 
incapable of meeting the challenge, that the implementing of the utopian 
programme required a special instrument of its own, an organisation 
specially adapted to the totalitarian aim. It appears to me that the 
enormous attaction which Bolshevism exercised at first upon so many 
people in search of intellectual clarity and practical accomplishment was 
due precisely to the totalitarian character of its organisation. Why did 
people become Communists in those years after the first world war ? 
Simply because, as a leading Spanish anarcho-syndicalist, Salvador Segui, 
put it, all the others merely talked while Lenin and Trotsky were for the 
first time actually tackling the realisation of the socialist dream. The 
terrible cruelty, the complete ruthlessness, the utter subordination of the 
ideal to the tactical needs of the moment, were just what made it all so 
enormously attractive, precisely as was subsequently the case with Hitler. 
They supplied a guarantee of the deadly seriousness with which the task 
was being approached this time. And the power of attraction which these 
methods possess has not been exhausted to this day. 

But from the very first beginnings, the counter-movement imme- 
diately appeared upon the scene. For obvious reasons it was manifested 
first in Russia, where Bolshevism made its debut. It appeared in 1903 at 
the congress of Russian Social-Democracy, where Lenin, hitherto 
generally acclaimed as an organiser, surprisingly encountered the resist- 
ance of his closest friends when he developed his organisational principles 
to the point of postulating the dictatorship of the central committee over 
the party and the abolition of self-determination within the revolutionary 
movement. The protest against Bolshevik principles developed in the 
following years to a protest against Bolshevik practices which poisoned 
and disintegrated the Russian labour movement. And, when after 1914 
Bolshevism appeared upon the international scene it encountered the 
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resistance of even the most revolutionary representatives of the West- 
European labour movement. At first this took the form of what appeared 
to be a mutual delimitation among different revolutionary tendencies. 
European revolutionaries refused to join the newly founded Communist 
International or were not permitted to join. Then the same process was 
carried into the newly organised Communist parties. Still it appeared to 
be merely a phase in the development of such parties. It might appear 
normal from the Communist point of view that organisations like the 
Norwegian, French or Italian Socialist parties, whose majority had then 
turned Communist, would subsequently have to be purged, even if from 
mass parties they temporarily shrunk to sects. But before long the notion 
that these splits represented crises of growth turned out to be hollow. 
The movement of secession spread to the core of the revolutionary 
leadership, and soon there was no Communist party which had not been 
abandoned by its foundation members and original witnesses. Most of 
them were men for whom politics was the vital element of their being, 
who had worked within the leading circles of their respective parties and 
who broke with Moscow not from abstract considerations, but through 
having experienced the inner life of the Communist organisations. With 
this group of Communist leaders there begins the phenomenon of what 
in the language of Communist abuse are known as ‘ renegades.’ Stalin’s 
rise to power led to a broadening of the movement of secession. Every 
phase of his rise was marked by a fresh wave of purges, until by 1929 it 
had become an unwritten law that independent thought, whatever its 
content, led to expulsion. All elements with political traditions of their 
own had disappeared from the Communist movement. 

It was not long before it became evident that in its fully developed 
Stalinist form, Communism exercised far more attraction than in its 
haphazard Leninist phase. In its early stage it had attracted revolution- 
aries reared in the tradition of relentless criticism of facts and heroic 
independence towards men. Now it began to attract people who sought 
not the never-ending struggle but a ready-made doctrine of salvation and 
a prefabricated paradise. This new generation of Communists in the 
*thirties renounced from the start any thought of taking responsibility for 
the policies of their parties ; more, they were no longer conscious of what 
this renunciation implied. Formed by the great economic crisis on the 
one hand, by the scepticism and cynicism of the post-war years on the 
other, they asked for nothing but the safety of a firmly led organisation 
and the right to believe in the existence of an ideal complement to their 
wretched existence. This yearning united masses of unemployed, or 
workers menaced by unemployment, with intellectuals who had lost their 
way in a world bereft of faith. The fascist epoch had opened, and it was 
more or less accidental whether one greeted its start by donning a red or 
a brown shirt. 

But this kind of human material too turned out to be not quite the 
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sort of cannon fodder of which totalitarian movements, and Communism 
in particular, stand in need. It is true that Communist policies in the 
"thirties, which a few years earlier would have provoked an upheaval 
among the membership, were stomached with comparative ease by new- 
comers who had no contact with the old socialist traditions ; the mon- 
strosity of the Stalin-Hitler pact was needed to rouse these elements. Yet 
the ’thirties, while they brought the largest influx of intellectuals into the 
Party and elevated the miserable figure of the fellow-traveller to the status 
of a public phenomenon, also witnessed a new wave of renunciations. 
And these newly disillusioned converts, of whom André Gide may be 
regarded as typical, for all their political naivety and their lack of under- 
standing for the needs of democratic mass movements, took up a far more 
principled attitude than the ‘ renegades ’ of the ’twenties. 

Under Stalinism the unexcelled perfection of Communist Russia and 
the genius of Stalin became the fundamental Communist dogma. But 
this impudent transference of religious visions of paradise to an abomin- 
able slave-holders’ régime turned out to have only short-term advantages 
for its originators. Even if the Russian reality were not the abomination 
it is in fact, the claim that it represents perfection would still be apt to 
have damaging consequences. That the swindle was possible at all, that 
thousands of pretentious intellectuals permitted themselves to be led by 
the nose through Russia without noticing anything of the reality, was 
doubtless a symptom of the unparalleled mental decay and sloth which 
mark the totalitarian epoch. But still the confidence trick could not be 
wholly successful, and wherever it was seen through, even in part, it tended 
to boomerang upon the propaganda-hucksters. Where this occurred, the 
totalitarian system was perceived in its essence, and from this there arose 
inevitably its principled rejection, its condemnation root and branch. It 
was only at this point that the movement away from Communism, which 
up to then had been almost wholly of a political character, turned into a 
mighty intellectual, even philosophical, force. Only then did it spread 
from small groups of disappointed Party members to wider circles of 
people alive to political and cultural problems who since the world crisis 
of 1930 had adopted a more or less admiring or at least friendly attitude 
towards Communism. For the last time this current was stemmed by the 
successful confidence trick—a second edition of the Popular Front and 
League of Nations policy of the ’thirties—which Stalin practised during 
the latter part of the Second World War. It was now the turn of experi- 
enced statesmen, cold-blooded politicians indifferent to ideologies, to 
suffer deception. Thus in the course of a quarter century Communism 
ran a course which brought it in contact with every stratum of society, 
from extreme revolutionaries to ultra-conservatives, and turn by turn it 
produced the same effect upon them all: at first exercising a profound 
influence, then calling forth an equally profound disappointment and a 
white heat of reaction. In this manner the entire body of Occidental 
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society has received an increasingly strong protective inoculation against 
Communism. Every new wave of Communist expansion led to a deepen- 
ing of the anti-Communist current : from the ineffective opposition of 
small groups to the rise of an intellectual counter-current, and finally to 
the struggle in the arena of world politics. 

The men in the Kremlin are far too dehumanised to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this turn of the tide. Like all despots they believe in nothing but 
terror and fraud and are blind to spiritual forces which in their gradual 
convergence prophetically announce the coming fall of the tyrants. 
Material force, be it ever so mighty, has its roots in ideas, and these ideas 
are to-day hostile to the totalitarian revolution as they have never been 
before. But here we face the crucial problem of the anti-totalitarian 
movement : what is the content of this increasingly powerful anti- 
Communist idea ? Is it in the last resort nothing but a return to the old 
positions ? The question demands searching investigation. If the 
Communist propagandists were not the hollow hysterical phrase-mongers 
they are, they would concentrate upon this charge and derive their belief 
in victory from the claim that their opponents have nothing to offer but 
stale dish water and curdled milk. There is, in fact, a genuine danger to 
be faced. What we are living through has its parallel in the Napoleonic 
age. It is the last phase of an ebbing revolutionary epoch, and every 
phase of this kind has the character of a restoration, a return to pre- 
revolutionary conditions and ideas. Nowhere is this tendency more 
marked than in Russia, where the revolutionary fire raged hottest. 
Nothing has so completely the character of an extreme reaction than the 
Stalinist régime which in its present phase draws its entire spiritual 
nourishment from the Czarist heritage. But an analogous process, 
though far less drastic, is taking place in the West, where the radiation of 
the Communist revolution has only been indirect. Restorative pro- 
cesses of this kind are indeed inevitable. To fall back upon tradition is to 
fall back upon the conditions of life which make a stable society possible. 
What if not traditional values can be opposed to the rage of revolutionary 
extremes ? There is no danger that the bourgeois world of the nine- 
teenth century, now sunk out of sight, will return in its entirety, and 
nothing deserves less welcome than the tendency to replace the hollowed- 
out revolutionary systems by some theoretical construction based upon a 
vision of the juste milieu. It is reality itself which demands a practical 
solution of practical problems, and which in the final phase of a revolu- 
tionary cycle habitually and without any systematisation whatever brings 
about an amalgam of pre-revolutionary and revolutionary ideas and 
institutions. Doubtless the arrangements thus brought into being are 
neither perfect nor comformable to logic, but what is it that the return of 
the revolutionary cycle to its source can teach us if not the absurdity of the 
belief in perfect and logical social constructions ? 

The return to the idea of liberty differs, moreover, in important respects 
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from the old libertarian ideology. Classical liberalism was perceptive 
enough in its predictions of the totalitarian horrors to come, and anyone 
who to-day reads Eugene Richter’s anti-socialist utopian novel can only be 
struck by the truth of many of its prognostications. But in the last resort 
the liberal bourgeois was convinced of the impossibility of such a régime, 
save as a brief episode like the Jacobin dictatorship. Our luckless 
generation knows better. Instead of employing absurd arguments 
proving the material impossibility of the totalitarian herd-state, we have 
drawn from the dreadful experience of its reality a moral revulsion from 
this most loathsome of all forms of political life. This implies, too, a 
turning away from the contemplation of an alleged economic fatality and 
towards a free act of will. And in combating this new ethical voluntarism 
the Communists are as much handicapped as they were favoured in con- 
fronting the old economic determinism. It-was the great achievement of 
Lenin to free socialism from the fatalistic mentality of traditional Marxism 
and convert it into the free act of a determined, ruthless and opportunist 
élite. He retained, however, the materialist ideology which he ignorantly 
regarded as the core of Marxism, and thus barred the way towards an 
appeal to the decisive spiritual forces. The new faith in liberty has 
shaken off the fatalism which old-style liberal thinking shared with tradi- 
tional Marxism, and in reviving the ancient Christian and humanist ideals 
it has discovered its own true essence and thus transcended the absurd 
nexus of materialism and dynamism which is the mark of Communist 
philosophy. 

Hand in hand with this there goes a profound change in the social 
significance of the idea of liberty. Classical liberalism raised the human- 
ist banner, but in practice revealed itself as bourgeois class ideology 
directed against the aristocracy on the one hand and the proletariat on the 
other. To-day it has become glaringly obvious that while freedom is 
necessary for all save the tyrants and their hangers-on, it is of the most 
immediate and practical concern for the working masses. The so-called 
Soviet régime is the mortal enemy, the torturer and exploiter of precisely 
the workers and peasants. Under whatever régime, the upper class finds 
it easier to put up with a despotism than do the masses, since it inevitably 
occupies a proportion of the ‘ commanding heights,’ while the great 
majority is the helpless victim of the ruling caste. It is the logic of this 
situation which ensures that the organisations of the working class are in 
the forefront of the struggle against totalitarianism. 








REFORMS AND REFORMERS 
By W. L. Burn . 


: TT is a salutary thing ’ [says Mr. Turner in the preface to his Roads to Ruin*] 

‘to look back at some of the reforms which have long been an accepted 
part of our life, and to examine the opposition, usually bitter and often bizarre, 
sometimes dishonest but all too often honest, which had to be countered by 
the restless advocates of “ grandmotherly ” legislation.’ 


The immediate impression which the reader must gain from this book 
is that the opponents of the reforms under consideration displayed a 
degree of perverse ingenuity which was scarcely compatible with sanity. 
It takes an effort of the imagination to realise that ‘ Six days shalt thou 
labour ’ was put forward as a serious argument against the earlier closing 
of shops ; or that the Daylight Saving Bill was challenged on the ground 
of the confusion which might arise if one of a pair of twins was born just 
before and the other just after the hour of altering the clocks. The 
second impression which the reader may gain is that opposition not 
merely to a number of specific reforms, but to all reforms arises either 
from selfishness or foolishness, that all reformers are good, wise people 
and all anti-reformers bad or silly or both. If this belief can be satisfac- 
torily established the ground is cut from under the feet of anti-reformets. 
* You object to this—you are just like the people who objected to factory 
Acts and the abolition of slavery.’ 

We shall try to see, later, whether Mr. Turner has been fair or not, 
but it may be as well to make one observation first. The reforms he deals 
with are not what are called the major ones, such as the reform of parlia- 
ment and the franchise. It might be supposed that opposition to some 
minor reforms, such as the abolition of the practice of using small boys 
to climb up chimneys, is even harder to understand than opposition to 
some fundamental constitutional change. But most people, in point of 
fact, ate more conservative about their social than about their political 
habits and hence enforced changes in social habits can be bitterly contested 
when very important alterations, in the structure of parliament, for 
example, are allowed to be made with a minimum of attention. The 
attacks upon the House of Lords in 1909-11 did indeed receive more than 
a minimum of attention, but they received a good deal less attention in the 
country at large than the activities of the suffragettes. In each case the 
structure of parliament was at issue, but in one case the issue was very 
much of a problem in political science : in the other it was bound up with 

1 Roads to Ruin, by E.S. Turner. Michael Joseph, 1950. 125. 6d. 
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a change in social habits, in the relations between the sexes and between 
members of a family. 

Mr. Turner does not deal with the suffrage question, but most of his 
topics are directly connected with domestic matters, with family comfort 
and convenience. The landowner, we may presume, did not set spring- 
guns and man-traps out of pure sadism ; the housewife did not delibe- 
rately contrive the suffocation or burning of wretched little boys in her 
chimneys or take pleasure in the fact that anemic young women were 
being deluded into standing in a shop till nine o’clock at night waiting 
for the custom which she did not intend to give them. The landowner 
wanted to protect his game, so that he could enjoy eating it or giving it 
away ; the housewife wanted her chimneys swept so that her house would 
be comfortable, for the pleasure of her family and the envy of her friends. 
It was convenient that shops should stay open late in case some piece of 
shopping had been forgotten ; just as it was convenient for the working- 
man to send his children out to fetch him drink from the public house 
when he was too tired or too lazy to go himself. These motives were 
not, perhaps, very high ones ; but they were not very low ones either. 
It was not the presence of deliberate cruelty, but the lack of a sense of 
consequences, an appreciation of probabilities which was the trouble ; 
as it is with a motorist to-day who passes another car on a blind corner. 
In each case an ideal of sorts was being defended, the ideal of a successful 
shoot, of a successful dinner-party, of a comfortable evening by the fire 
with a jug of beer, of an exhilarating motor trip. Such ideals are the more 
tenaciously defended because they are part of a well-established habit of 
life, in which even small changes are disturbing. One knows the amount 
of argument which a proposal to alter the position of a picture or a table 
can cause in the most placid household. If one had to defend the objection 
in public it would be impossible to adduce all the points of detail and 
association which form an important part of it. In consequence, the 
objection, torn out of its context, might well appear as ill-based and as 
ridiculous as some of the objections to reform which Mr. Turner quotes. 
Domestic practices are rarely established for coherent and logical reasons 
and when they are attacked it is not easy to find coherent and logical 
reasons in support of them. What people would like to say is, ‘ I’ve been 
accustomed to this, I like it and I don’t want any part of it altered.’ But 
when they abandon this position and march out to do battle with argu- 
ments based on their own experiences and preferences and hypothetical 
arguments based on extreme improbabilities they almost invariably 
expose themselves to ridicule and sometimes to hatred. 

Mr. Turner has been largely content to set argument against argument, 
and he has done it with a keen eye to the absurd. Nor has his sense of 
humour been directed against the anti-reformers alone. He thus describes 
the clash of opinions on the Bill introduced by Charles Conybeare in 1886 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor to children under thirteen. 
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‘The Bill, they [its opponents] were quick to protest, would be a 
monstrous infringement of the liberty of the subject in that it would force a 
working man—a poor, honest fellow with neither cellar nor servants—to carry 
home his own refreshment ; alternatively, it would compel his harassed wife 
to interrupt her household duties to go on a similar mission, neglecting a 
helpless babe or a bedridden mother. In either case it would deprive loving 
children of one of their most precious filial privileges. So fervently was this 
argument developed that it began to appear as if the whole point of siring 
children was to have a relay of happy messengers to ferry nourishment from 
the public house (a repository of all the virtues) to the honest breadwinner. . . . 
Instead of the idyllic picture of children proudly bringing home beer to their 
doting father, the reformers painted a different picture : a picture of cowed 
urchins relaying beer several times a day to the homes of parents too drunk 
to be allowed admission to the public house, the monotony of their trips being 
relieved only by an occasional detour to the pawnshop with some piece of 
household furniture ’ (pp. 192—193). 

A controversy over social reform does not, as a rule, afford a scene 
where either set of protagonists is likely to appear at its best. The 
opponent of reform, called on more or less suddenly to defend something 
which has not been thought previously to need defence, is apt to appear 
selfish and callous. When a witness before a Select Committee on 
chimneysweeps described how trifling alterations would allow of most 
chimneys being swept by brushes the Earl of Wicklow asked him, ‘ Do 
you call it a trifling alteration in a large drawing-room which has been 
papered to take down part of the wall in order to alter the flue ?’ (p. 56). 
This was an instance of an anti-reformer doing for himself what the 
reformers sought to do for him, over-simplifying himself to the point of 
caricature. The same thing happened with the landowners who set 
spring-guns. They might be in other respects sensitive and benevolent 
persons, but from the point of view of the reformer they had to be 
presented, as it were, in one dimension ; as men who lived for the 
purpose of setting spring-guns. 

Much the same fate was apt to befall the reformers. The habit of 
taking too high a view of the class or group they wanted to assist, and too 
low a view of the class or group they wanted to attack spoilt their sense 
of judgment. Concentration upon one or two subjects spoilt their sense 
of proportion. It is not, on the whole, among those who make reform 
their life-work that one would seek for magnanimity ? or humility. 
Wilberforce was an exception to this rule, but Edwin Chadwick was an 
excellent example of it and even the brilliant Mrs. Norton (a reformer by 

* A very unpleasant light is thrown on John Bright by a letter he wrote to Charles Sumner 
on October zoth, 1865, on the treatment of the leaders of the defeated Confederates. 

* Now nobody is to be punished. Lee is allowed to become Principal of a College to 
teach loyalty to your young men and I suppose. bye and bye Davis will be free.’ 

Since Bright had not suffered as a result of the Civil War (and indeed had gained a good deal 
of political capital through its outcome) he could well have refrained from criticising the 


magnanimity of Americans. 
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virtue of her views on the property rights of married women) had at 
times an unpleasantly feline quality. 

As a companion in private life Lord Melbourne would have been 
preferable to Lord Shaftesbury and an evening with Disraeli more 
interesting than one with Samuel Plimsoll. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that a controversy over reform has many of the characteristics of a 
conflict in the law courts. There is an artificiality about it, with each side 
so anxious to parade itself to the best advantage and to present its 
opponents in the worst possible light that the stage tends to be crowded 
with stock characters. But in each case something emerges from the 
distortion and exaggeration, a judgment or a new piece of legislation ; 
and society pulls its foot out of that particular mire if only to step into 
another. 

It would have added to the interest of Mr. Turnet’s book if he had 
developed a line of inquiry which he indicates—how far the conflict 
between reformers and anti-reformers was sharpened or precipitated by 
changes in taste or manners or in the mechanical arts. Take, for example, 
the controversy over the Game Laws. Why did it assume the importance 
it did in, say, the first forty years of the nineteenth century ? It is only a 
small part of the answer that hungry countrymen sought to augment the 
family larder with a poached hare or pheasant. There were more powerful 
reasons both for the growth of poaching and the growth of preserving. 
Thanks largely to Manton who perfected the flintlock, sporting guns 
were more accurate and more deadly than those of the eighteenth century. 
Thanks to improved communications, landowners could have shooting 
friends down from all parts of the country and themselves accept invita- 
tions to shoot far afield. Big bags became the objects of talk and envy. 
But the improvement in communications also assisted the poachers, who 
could often rely on the venality of stage-coach guards to get the stolen 
game to London where the rising standard of living of the middle-classes 
provided a ready, though up to 1831 illicit, market. 

Or take the case of the climbing boys. Here again a rising standard 
of living, demanding more comfort and greater cleanliness, played its 
part in the opposition to the brush which, if carelessly used, might result 
in a fall of soot. But what part was played by architectural changes ? 
Some of the great houses where the chimneys were most difficult to 
sweep had been recently built—Mr. Turner notes one (p. 55) which had 
been designed by the owner himself. How far were the difficulties due to 
greater elaboration in construction or to the influence of neo-gothic ideas 
in architecture ? Such considerations are still more relevant to the 
chapter in which Mr. Turner deals with the activities of Samuel Plimsoll 
and of this Mr. Turner is perfectly aware. 

‘ Certainly the maritime statistics of the period were a treacherous jungle 
for an unseasoned explorer. What safe deductions could be made from wreck 
figures, at a time when the entire shipping industry was changing its character 
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when trade and the capacity of ships were alike expanding, when scores of ships 
foundered from causes unknown, when savage winters upset the law of 
averages ?’ (p. 159). 

The technicalities involved were never within Plimsoll’s grasp. Of 
all notable reformers of the age he was probably the most ignorant of the 
technical problems, although those problems were of quite unusual 
difficulty. No one who possessed even the most elementary acquaintance 
with naval architecture could maintain that the amount of cargo carried, 
whether in the holds or on deck, was the only criterion of the sea- 
worthiness of a ship. The Load Line Committee which was appointed 
in 1913 reported in 1916 that the safety of a vessel at sea was more 
intimately connected with the structural efficiency of her machinery 
casings, hatchways and ventilators than with the height of her platform 
above the sea. There must always be a certain amount of buoyant 
volume above sea, and it is to ensure this that the load-line, the so-called 
‘ Plimsoll mark ’—is affixed, but the fixing of it, as Sir Westcott Abell 
remarked, ‘ would need a text-book to describe.’ Losses at sea in the 
eighteen-seventies were paralleled by comparable disasters in mines and 
on railways. They were, however, more difficult to prevent. The 
technicalities involved were far harder to understand ; evidence was 
likely to be lost if a ship sank ; and the special problems of the steam- 
ship, as distinct from those of the sailing-ship on which it had at first been 
modelled, were only coming to be appreciated. Ship construction was 
still governed by the belief that increase in breadth necessarily meant 
more resistance and entailed great loss of speed. Consequently, greater 
carrying capacity was secured by adding to the height so as to provide 
an additional deck. It was the deep, narrow ship of this type which was 
the least seaworthy and the most dangerous.® 

It does not follow that, quite apart from questions of construction, 
ill-found, undermanned and overloaded ships were never sent to sea ; if 
not with the deliberate intention that they should sink, at least without 
due precautions that they should not. What Plimsoll did was to simplify 
a complex of very intricate, technical problems which he was unable to 
understand by erecting a cock-shy in the person of the shipowner who 
made his fortune by sending over-insured ships to the bottom. It did not 
deter him that one of the greatest of English shipping lines had not (and 
has not) insured a single ship in the course of its existence. Plimsoll’s 
task was to move public opinion, and public opinion is most easily moved 
when it is invited to hate specific human beings. From the reformer’s 
point of view it is easiest to represent every Irish landowner as a 
Clanricarde, every slaveowner as a Legree. , 


® There is a mass of contemporary information, both technical and non-technical, on the 
subject, ¢.g., the papers printed in the Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects, particu- 
larly those on ‘ The comparative resistance of long ships of different types ’ (1876) and on 
‘ The causes of unseaworthiness in merchant steamers ’ (1880). 
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Over and above that it is significant that nearly all the controversies 
which have provided Mr. Turner with material were conducted in the 
Victorian age. We have attempted to see why they produced so much 
exacerbation, but it is necessary to notice also why they occurred in such 
numbers. On the one hand, society was increasingly, though intermit- 
tently, humanitarian. On the other, it was avid to use every mechanical 
invention which could increase its comfort and add to its pleasure. 
People wanted cleaner houses, quicker travel by land and sea, greater 
variety in clothes and consumer goods : they did not easily appreciate 
the impact of their demands upon the Carolinian slaves, the Lancashire 
mill-hands, the dressmakers, the collier crews, the climbing boys. And 
indeed these unfortunates were not a race apart, giving everything and 
asking nothing. So far as they could articulate their desires they wanted 
the same things as other people. It did not need the invention of the atom 
bomb to remind us what a reckless, wasteful business ‘ Progress ’ is or 
how much time and effort society has to spend in remedying the con- 
sequences of its own ingenuity and voracity. 

These are elementary considerations which Mr. Turner obviously 
appreciates even though he does not develop them at length. ‘ Our 
descendants,’ he remarks (p. 10), ‘ may also think that the indifference 
of the nineteenth century to death and suffering in the mills was fully 
matched by that of the twentieth century to death and suffering on the 
highways.’ And he adds that it was not only interested parties, horse- 
breeders and railway directors, who opposed the development of the 
motor-car. There were also ‘apprehensive persons who’ anticipated 
a ‘ steeply rising rate of injury and death : no one can say that they were 
wrong.’ A deeper examination of the process of reform than Mr. Turner 
has attempted would have related the abuses to be reformed to the 
mechanical or intellectual development of society and it would also have 
given what might be called the other side of the picture. 

For there is another side. By and large it is the anti-reformers whom 
Mr. Turner ridicules and castigates. His book would have been more use- 
ful if he had examined a number of reforms which were highly thought 
of in their day, but which are now considered to have been extremely 
undesirable. After all, a good many ‘ reform’ movements are simply 
aimed at cancelling earlier ‘ reform’ movements. The capital felonies 


* Speculation, perhaps, ought to be relegated to footnotes. One of the arguments against 
the legalisation of marriage with the sister of a deceased wife was that it would cause the wife, 
during her lifetime, to view her sister jealously as a probable successor. This, in its turn, 
would make things uncomfortable for the sister who would be pointed at by statute as the 
probable successor of the wife— and what modest woman will put herself in the way of such 
a success, when most people would say she was manifestly seeking it ?’ (pp. 107—108). 
Such considerations, surely, could only arise in a society which placed great value on the 
sanctity of the home and paid a great deal of attention to the nuances of family and social life. 
Possibly only a society which gorged itself on novels would have been capable of such 


refinement of argument. 
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which accumulated on the statute book in the eighteenth century and 
which the nineteenth century had so much trouble in removing were the 
work of reformers. So were the Contagious Diseases Acts for which 
hardly anyone (and certainly not Mr. Turner) has a good word to say 
nowadays ; so were various pieces of sabbatarian legislation of the kind 
which Exeter Hall and Sir Andrew Agnew sponsored. It would have 
been interesting to see the reformers in Mr. Turner’s pillory in these 
instances. 

Penal reform, considered in this light, is an especially attractive 
subject, worth considering for a moment since it forms part of the great 
humanitarian movement whose activities in other fields Mr. Turner deals 
with. It did not consist solely in the abolition or amelioration of punish- 
ments : it had its positive side, with some very interesting outcomes. 
At first the dominant theory had been that which, holding that the natural 
bias of all men was towards evil, believed that absence of employment 
(the usual custom in most eighteenth-century prisons) afforded the 
opportunity for pernicious thoughts and that the best remedy was 
constant, regular and harmless occupation. As so often happened in 
that century, the inventor was at hand to assist the theorist, and Sir 
William Cubitt obliged the reformers by producing the treadmill. In the 
eighteen-thirties, and largely as a result of a tour of American prisons 
made by the ‘ philanthropist,’ William Crawford, another system was 
devised, to operate not on the body, but on the mind of the prisoner. 

This was the famous Separate System, accepted by Parliament, which 
in 1839 provided the new model prison of Pentonville for ‘ exhibiting it 

. in full operation’ (4 and 5 Vict. c.z, s. 29), and lauded by its 
exponents as though it were the supreme product of the human mind. 
The essence of it was the prevention of all communication between one 
convict and another. The exercise yards and chapels were so built that 
while all the convicts could be seen by the warder they could not see 
each other ; and further to prevent any accidental recognition they were 
fitted with peaked, visor-like caps. These grotesque and macabre figures, 
fit for the wildest imaginings of Doré, were now in laboratory conditions 
where the chaplain and schoolmaster could be turned upon them. ‘ The 
real question is,’ a Berkshire magistrate wrote, ‘ having a prisoner in 
custody for a given time, can you so penetrate the dark mind with ray 
after ray of enlightening truth?’ No effort was spared, but in the course 
of a few years the system was found to exhibit several grave defects. If 
it was applied as was intended it meant enormous expense, both in the 
construction of prisons and in the provision of chaplains in a high 
proportion to the numbers of the convicts. If it was applied more 
economically, by simply shutting the convicts in cells and leaving them 
to themselves, it tended to produce suicides, lunatics and, at best, a type 
of man so shaken that he was worth very little when he was eventually 
released. In the end the Separate System was subjected to so many 
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changes and alleviations that it lost its integrity altogether. Still, in its 
day it represented the high-water mark of penal reform ; the Assistant- 
Chaplain of Pentonville described it proudly in 1852 as ‘a national 
experiment’; and it would have been interesting to consider the 
respective arguments of its supporters and its opponents. 
Reforms which we Regret might provide an attractive subject for another 
book of Mr. Turner’s. In this one, unfortunately, he has weighted the 
dice a little. The frontispiece shows us the familiar figure of Colonel 
Blimp. The implication is that retired regular officers with limited 
sympathies, a retarded intellect and (no doubt) Conservative principles 
ate the contemporary examples of the people who set spring-guns, 
enjoyed the spectacle of little boys being burnt in their chimneys and liked 
to keep shop assistants on their feet for twelve hours a day. It would be 
interesting, for a change, to see the planner or the snooper with his black 
hat and his horn-rimmed spectacles and his brief case. It is not quite 
accurate to say (p. 83) that in the early nineteenth century ‘ death was the 
penalty for stealing.’ It was the penalty imposed by law (though not 
usually exacted in practice) for grand larceny in cases where benefit of 
clergy could not be pleaded. It is quite inaccurate to say (p. 87) that 
when Romilly began his campaign capital felonies included that of ‘ going 
bankrupt.’ The mere act of going bankrupt was never a felony, although 
statutes of 1732 and 1797 had provided the death penalty without benefit 
of clergy for such offences as failure to reveal assets and other actions 
intended to defraud creditors. The charges on which Colonel Despard 
was convicted in 1802 were ‘improbable’ (p. 93) in the sense that the 
probability of his carrying out all his designs was not high ; especially as 
his method of conspiracy took no account of security precautions. But 
that he entertained the designs of murdering the King and seizing the 
Tower of London and the Bank of England admits of no reasonable 
doubt. It is easy to show sympathy with Brandreth, who was executed 
with two other men for treason in 1817, by describing them (p. 97) as 
* political offenders.’ Brandreth no doubt was a fool and his attempt at 
‘levying war against the King’ had no chance of success, but he 
certainly tried to levy war.5 If he was a ‘ political offender’ he was a 
5 Brandreth was of the type of man with whom the late Mr. Hammond sympathised only 
too easily. It is instructive to compare the account of the murder as given in Howell’s State 
Trials, Vol. XXXII, with that in The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832, p. 362. Mr. Hammond says, 
* At the house of a Mr. Hepworth, Brandreth, in his wild excitement, shot and killed a man- 
servant. There is nothing to show that the deed was intentional, but firing through windows 
to impress the people within is a dangerous game to play.’ The evidence of Mrs. (not Mr.) 
Hepworth, a widow, was to the effect that the rioters demanded her weapons and servants ; 
that upon her refusal the shutters of the kitchen window were forced inwards and the glass 
broken ; and that immediately afterwards the fatal shot was fired (by Brandreth). Another 
witness swore that guns had been levelled at him to induce him to surrender his own. It is 


difficult to argue, on the evidence, that Brandreth was ‘ playing a game’ or that he fired the 
shot merely to ‘ impress’ the people in the room. If he did not deserve to be hanged for 


treason he deserved to be hanged for murder. 
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political offender in the same sense as William Joyce was. Also, he 
threatened death to several people and killed one man in the course of his 
brief operations. Mr. Turner’s book would have been equally as 
interesting and more useful if his own political sympathies had been less 


obtrusive. 


SMUTS: A STUDY IN PATRIOTISM 
By Viscountess Milner 


ENERAL SMUTS died on September 11th at the age of eighty. 

His life spanned the years between the heyday of Queen Victoria’s 
reign to our own confused and unprosperous times. He played a part in 
three wars. In the first, the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902, he led the 
Commandos of the Transvaal against the British, actually with the title of 
(Boer) General commanding the forces in Cape Colony, where he had 
been born and where his family lived. In the other two wars (1914-1918 
and 1939-1945) he wore British uniform and threw his sword into the 
scale on the side of his original allegiance. But whether he fought against 
Britain or on her side he was always chiefly concerned with the sover- 
eignty in South Africa of the Boer people. This striking continuity of 
General Smuts’s political aim has not been very much stressed in the 
accounts given of him. His many gifts and his remarkable personality 
have distracted people’s minds from the thread which held his life 
together and made him do what he did and be what he was. 

Jan Christian Smuts was born in Cape Colony of Dutch Colonial 
stock. His home was not far from Cape Town and he heard a great deal 
about politics as his father, a well-to-do landowner, was a member of the 
Cape Parliament. Self government had been granted to Cape Colony in 
1872, natives with an educational and property qualification voting 
alongside the white men. 

War had been endemic ever since the British took South Africa over 
in 1806. These wars were on a small scale and fought against native 
tribes ; although during Smuts’s early childhood the Zulu war had been 
quite a big affair, it was fought as all the lesser wars had been fought to 
protect the Dutch Colonists who were too sparse on the ground to be 
able to protect themselves. But, in 1881, in Smuts’s eleventh year, the 
war was against the Transvaal Republic and that year, on February 27th, 
the small British force sent against the enemy had been defeated by them 
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at the battle of Majuba. The impression made by this “evenf-wasigreat. 
The more so as the Imperial Government of the day—Mr: Gladstone was 
in power—accepted it as decisive and negotiated a peace appropriate to 
surrender. This openly expressed desire of Mighty England to be quit of 
her Colonial responsibilities made a deep mark on South Africa. It 
strongly affected the eager boy who was at a most impressionable age. 
He saw, and he was not alone in seeing, the ultimate end of British 
supremacy in South Africa, and the triumph of his race that year made 
more impression on him than the promises by which President Kriiger, 
the Transvaal ruler made to the British Government as part of the 
Majuba settlement. One of these promises was that British settlers in the 
Transvaal should have the vote on the same terms as Transvaal-born 
citizens. 

English-descended Colonists and newcomers from Home saw no 
good in the Majuba peace and had no faith in the undertakings given. 
They had at once a sense of shame and of foreboding. At home this 
surrender to Kriiger opened the eyes of a few people to the dangers of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial policy. Inthe House of Lords the old Duke of 
Argyll thundered his disapproval and sense of shame : ‘ We have mourned, 
we have wept, we have never blushed before.’ 

In proportion as the event was seen to have damaged British influence, 
so did it enhance the pride of the Boers. An isolated people, with little 
habit of self-criticism, and a deep sense of their own importance, they 
were glorified and uplifted in their own eyes, and they prepared to use the 
weapons of political agitation to re-enforce their military success. The 
Africander Bond was formed. Its object was the elimination of British 
sovereignty and influence from South Africa. We may imagine the 
reaction of a clever ardent boy at this period and the intense belief in the 
future of his own people which was engendered in his mind. It marked 
him.’ From henceforward his life was dedicated to the enhancement and 
the eventual supremacy in South Africa of the Boers. 

Smuts was educated at Stellenbosch in Cape Colony, he graduated at 
the Cape, and afterwards went to England where he won a scholarship at 
Cambridge, read law and took a double first in the Law Tripos. Called 
to the Bar he devilled in London for a bit and then returned to South 
Africa to practice. He was, of course, a British subject, and his bio- 
gtaphers do not tell us at what moment he formally changed his alle- 
giance, but he was, by 1896, practising at the Transvaal Bar. It was there 
that big money was to be made and there that political events were stirring. 
In the first days of January that year the Jameson Raid had occurred, the 
accurate story of which has not yet been told. All that need be said here 
is that it was an effort made by some 70,000 Englishmen in the Transvaal 
and by others outside the Transvaal to call attention to the intolerable 
oppression, muddle and corruption of President Kriiger’s Government. 
The Raid was unsuccessful and the population of South Africa was 
Vor, CXLVIII.—No. 8835. 14* 
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treated to the sight of another British defeat. President Kriiger used the 
opportunity with great skill; he spent a fortune on arms and on the 
European Press. His propaganda machine was sufficiently effective to 
muddle people’s minds even in England. In 1898, the head of as tyran- 
nical and corrupt an administration as we have seen, he strengthened his 
administration by making Smuts State Attorney. How such a man came 
to accept office in such a government we have never been told. The 
company he kept until war broke out must have been repulsive to him, 
for he was intellectually fastidious and financially straight, and he had to 
be associated with crooks and ruffians. He had not a long period of 
office, in 1898 war was near. The last months of that year and the first 
nine months of 1899 were spent in fruitless efforts on the part of the 
Imperial Government to get the franchise promised by the Majuba 
settlement of 1881 implemented. But old Kriiger had become stiffer as 
the years progressed. He refused to budge. The idea that the men from 
overseas who had made the roads and railways, had sunk the mines, and 
built the towns should have votes in his country was intolerable. We 
have not had much documentary evidence as to the line Smuts took 
during these negotiations, but it has always been believed that he pressed 
for war. And war it was, long, bitter, hard fought and ending in the 
complete surrender of the two Boer Republics. 

Smuts made his reputation in the field as a skilful and brave guerrilla 
leader, and when the surrender was made at Vereeniging, it was seen that 
he stood next to Botha in the counsels of the Boer remnant. But if Smuts 
had been forced to admit military defeat he had not lost his faith in the 
destiny of his people. The war had made him, he always said so, and that 
‘ being hunted about the Veldt on a pony made a man think quickly.’ It 
also gave him an iron constitution. Will-power he had always had. 

He had married before the Boer war and, when life grew too difficult 
he sent his wife and children to a British camp to be looked after. ‘ It is 
everything,’ said Botha at this time, ‘ to know that our families are being 
taken care of by the British.’ 

After the war, Smuts and Botha, the heroes of the war, became 
political leaders in the Transvaal. And, as such they devoted themselves 
to keeping alive the strong National spirit of their people—they believed 
that they could work towards a future which, in spite of the recent 
military defeat, would make the Afrikander people paramount in South 
Africa. They looked forward to a time when British ideas, that in 1902 
seemed triumphant, should give way to Boer ideas. Generals Botha and 
Smuts believed they could win back by politics the position they had lost 
during the war, and that they could get their people into the saddle not 
only in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, but in all South Africa. 
They set to work accordingly and while some of the British in South 
Africa saw what was their plan, no knowledge of the far-reaching scheme 
penetrated to the mind of the British at home. As how should it ? It 
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seemed too far-fetched. But writing in 1905 to Lord Selborne, his 
successor in the Governorship of the Transvaal—three years after the 
Boers had laid down their arms—Lord Milner spoke of the political 
situation in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in these words :— 


‘ The Afrikander Party—it does not always call itself by that name and it is 
not what we should call a “ party ” but something much more formidable—is 
an all-pervading political force throughout South Africa—the same everywhere 
in spirit, aim and method and working together instinctively on the same lines 
and for the same ends, with or without formal organization. . . . No doubt 
there are many bitter political differences disturbing the political Afrikanders 
. . » personal jealousies, antipathies, divisions of opinion as to tactics. But 
. . . in their aim and broadly in their method, they are absolutely alike. It 
does not matter whether it is Ons Land, Friend or Het Volk, whether it is 
Hofmeyer or Malan, or Fischer and Hertzog or Botha and Smuts. Behind all 
the masks, speaking through all the voices is the same informing spirit, always 
working for the same end and always working in the same way. 

‘ Their creed and ideal is that of a separate Afrikander Nation and State.’ 


Botha and Smuts were both men of great energy. And they believed 
that they could achieve their object better by intrigue than by an open 
statement of their aims. They got their chance when in 1906 a General 
Election in England displaced the Conservative Government which had 
fought and won the Boer War, and replaced it by a Liberal Government 
composed of men, several of whom had opposed it. The Prime Minister, 
Campbell-Bannerman, was one of these, and in that capacity he presided 
over the creation of a new Constitution for the Transvaal and O.F.S. in 
which, while the British were not disfranchised, the electoral dice were 
loaded against them, and the natives, to whom the British victory had 
meant emancipation, were handed back, unprotected, to their old oppres- 
sive masters. 

The Transvaal elections that followed made General Botha Prime 
Minister and General Smuts his Colonial Secretary—this last post carried 
with it administrative control. 

Once in the saddle they devoted themselves to the destruction of the 
powerful British Civil Service that had been built up in the new Colonies. 
They disregarded the fact that the Transvaal had been re-born and had 
greatly advanced and prospered under these men. British teachers, 
British railway men, agriculturists and technicians of all kinds were 
dismissed, settlement was stopped and the privileges of settlers were 
withdrawn. Protests in the Transvaal Parliament were not attended to, 
General Botha had a majority. At home the Liberals were in power. 
Protests in the British Parliament were not allowed : ‘ We don’t interfere 
with our self-governing Colonies.’ 

The people to suffer most were those Dutch who had thrown in their 
lot with us. They were bullied, re-canted and became more bitterly 
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anti-British than anyone else. The natives began to suffer their old trials. 
The new colonies slid backwards towards old conditions, but, so far, the 
old colonies, the Cape and Natal, were unaffected and they were very 
important to the future hoped for Afrikander Republic. In Cape Colony 
the natives had a vote. Natal was very British. The opportunity of the 
two Boer leaders came in 1910 when a Constitution amalgamating all 
South Africa into one Union was made. The Liberals were still in power 
in England. Under the impulse of ‘ Liberal ’ ideas a Constitution for the 
Union of South Africa was made which gave no protection to the natives 
and enabled the worst Boer practices to be introduced into Cape Colony. 
I remember a talk I had in 1910 with Mr. W. P. Schreiner, formerly 
Prime Minister at the Cape and a pro-Boer. He had come to England to 
see if he could not induce the British Government (Asquith was then the 
Premier) to reserve native questions and give some protection to the 
black people who outnumbered the whites by three toone. Mr. Schreiner 
came to see me. He was in despair, he had failed to move Asquith. And 
I said, ‘ But what did you expect ? Ten years ago you wanted the Boers 
to win. Well, they have won.’ And so they had, all along the line. 

Soon after the formation of the Union of South Africa [1910] the great 
test came and Botha and Smuts had to take as difficult a decision as ever 
was made by any man. 

The first Great World War began in August, 1914. Which side 
should the Boer military leaders take ? The Germans had been their 
patrons during the Boer war, their own political supporters had been 
kept by them at a white heat of anti-British feeling, and were—many of 
them—anxious to rise and fight the Boer war again. On the other hand 
there were in those days nearly as many English as Dutch in South Africa 
and England held the sea. I believe that what decided the question was 
that General Botha was a man of his word. He had taken the Privy 
Councillor’s Oath and he meant to keep it. It would not be fair to ask 
what he would have done had the Germans been able to land a force in 
South Africa. 

We have never been told how the debate between Botha and Smuts 
went, nor what arguments were used for and against the two courses open 
to them, but we may be sure that they thought of one thing as paramount 
and that was the future of their own people and of the ultimate supremacy 
of the Afrikander in South Africa. They decided to throw in their lot 
with the British and having done so, they acted promptly. Smuts became 
the head of a new Defence Department made necessary by the rebellion of 
a number of dissatisfied Boers. This action, this break-away from Smuts 
and Botha created an opposition of those who pressed for quicker results 
than they were offered by Botha and Smuts. This party did not split the 
Boers—for they all wanted the same thing—but it made a personal 
opposition to Smuts which lasted for the rest of his life. 

The first job of the South African Government was to maintain order 
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and that they did. The second was to conquer the German colony which 
lay at their gate. German South West Africa was a large mouthful. It 
was swallowed. In 1916 Smuts was asked by the Imperial Government to 
take command of a mixed force of British, Indian and South African 
troops for the conquest of the German Colonies in East Africa. The 
expedition entailed great hardship on the troops. Smuts was no organiser, 
he had never heard of a quartermaster, or dreamed of such luxuries as 
modern soldiers expect, but he drove his forces over and through 
obstacles of terrain and climate quite ruthlessly and successfully, and on 
his departure from East Africa the mixed force he had commanded did far 
less well. He left them in order to represent the Union of South Africa at 
the Imperial Conference in 1917. He was asked to stay on in England 
after this as a member of the War Cabinet and there—without a seat in 
Parliament—he remained, and he was very useful. 

It was at this time that I first met General Smuts. One night at Lord 
Curzon’s house he sat next to me at dinner. He was wearing the uniform 
of a British General. At this time he was at the height of his personal 
power and charm. Anything less like the sturdy Doppers he represented 
it would have been hard to imagine. He was agreeable, witty, very light 
in hand, with manners that were almost too easy—not to say, affection- 
ate—for an acquaintance. And he had a way of listening to what one said 
that was immensely flattering. I don’t think that any one ever attended 
to my conversation with such an air of interest as General Smuts, and I 
met him after this on several occasions. But I never got to know him any 
better. He gave you at once all that he was going to give you and that 
was that. I doubt if any English people ever knew him well or had any 
genuine degree of intimacy with him. Nothing could exceed the friendli- 
ness of his manner, but the iron reserve, the genuine coldness that was 
in the man never thawed. And yet he was both agreeable and attractive. 
He was quick to lightning speed in talk and a thought reader too, as I 
found out whenever I was in his company. 

I only once felt that 1 got past the polished, friendly exterior and saw 
the real Smuts. That was when—in December, 1924, we went to lunch at 
Irene, the Smuts’s place near Pretoria. At the end of the Boer War—in 
1902—they had bought an Army Mess Hut and had put it down on the 
Veldt. There it remained with no drive up to the door or any ‘ grounds ” 
framing it. General Smuts welcomed us with great cordiality and—l 
thought—with some apprehension as to what Mrs. Smuts might be 
feeling about us. For she shared his views with intensity and was less 
capable than he of concealing her thoughts, and she knew that Lord 
Milner had—for a few years—stood between the Afrikanders and their 
political ambitions. The bustle of welcome which greeted us was made, 
I thought, partly to conceal her feelings. 

General Smuts’s affection for her and his deference to her was striking. 
She was brought into every talk and consulted on every subject, and being 
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the hospitable and kind woman she is, she settled down, after the start, 
which was sticky. 

Their bare house, with its large sparsely furnished rooms had no 
embellishments, not even a flower pot on the stoep. But it was always full 
of people as they entertained constantly. General Smuts’s sitting room 
was lined with books, and as he sat at his writing table, the old flag of the 
Transvaal Republic hung over his head. It was the only ornament I saw 
at Irene. 

In 1918, when the time came for peace discussions, Generals Smuts 
and Botha were the South African delegates to the Versailles Conference 
and they gave the French all the trouble they could : ‘ You should just 
hear the nonsense they talk,’ said M. Clemenceau. 

President Wilson’s self determination and his League of Nations gave 
General Smuts his opening and he settled down to build and make solid 
the vision of his youth, the ideal of his manhood. He could now see the 
actual shape of the future Afrikander Republic to be won not by war but 
by the faithful and unremitting effort of his own political genius. 

Thus, in Paris, he worked indefatigably for the League of Nations. 
To him it spelt nationhood for his people. It also weakened the British 
Empire by inculcating the idea that England would no longer be in 
command. Geneva was to be the centre, not London. The newly 
conquered German Colonies were only to be held as mandated territories. 
Smuts supported a plan by which there should be degrees in the Mandates. 
England was only to hold her new territories by an inferior Mandate, 
German South West Africa was, however, to be more tightly joined to 
South Africa. In this work Smuts was helped by Englishmen whose 
thoughts soared in the empyrean of Cloud-Cuckoo land. There was a 
group of them in Paris and without their devoted energy we should never 
have had the League of Nations or the second World War. 

It was as a protagonist of the League of Nations that Smuts appeared 
on English platforms. He may have believed that it would work, for he 
was vety ignorant of Europe. But whether it would work or not, 
probably did not seem important to him. The war, the peace, the League 
had made him Master of the Situation in his own country. He was a 
British General, a Privy Councillor, the darling of the Bishops and the 
English Press. With this support he could easily suppress any British 
South African opposition. Who, in England, would listen to any account 
of the dismissal of British officials or to the story of the stages by which 
the English language was being dropped ? As for the Nationalist 
opposition, that merely helped to push the boat to where he wanted it to 
go. And the English were weakened in numbers by the war. There had 
been 8,000 South Africans killed. Three-quarters of them were British 
and the Dutch who had gone to fight had been cold-shouldered on their 
return home. 

When the avowedly anti-British Hertzog succeeded Smuts as Prime 
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Minister in 1924 he said, with considerable bitterness that Smuts had left 
him nothing to do, there were no longer any British officials to dismiss. 

All this time—and especially when he was out of Office, Smuts came 
and went about the world, speaking at Geneva, in America, in England, 
about peace and about the League of Nations, which was to ensure Peace 
for Ever. And all the time he was steering quietly to the great goal. He 
was willing to go slowly, to be called ‘a great Imperialist,’ to become a 
Courtier. He rather enjoyed this last and his politeness to the Sovereign 
was not humbug. He seldom made an anti-British speech but his desire 
for the attainment of the old Boer idea was always visible. To give one 
instance, he was Minister of Justice in 1936, in a Coalition Government 
when the Native Franchise in Cape Colony was abolished. This was as 
old as the White Franchise and had always been very carefully exercised. 
But the native vote controlled ten seats, and these were always won by 
English descended Colonists who held by the Empire. Smuts carried 
this Bill through triumphantly and with the support of his Tame British 
in the Cape Parliament. Only three members fought clause by clause 
against this betrayal of Cape Liberal Tradition. 

In 1938, at the time of the Munich Crisis, Smuts was against supporting 
Britain in the second World War. He had not got his old leader Botha, 
the man of his word, beside him. In the general excitement of the actual 
outbreak of war this action of his was forgotten and when the following 
year, in 1939, the Crisis came again, the Prime Minister, Hertzog, openly 
and passionately anti-British, was still for neutrality. But Smuts hesitated. 
At this moment the small remnant of the British (Dominion Party), eight 
members in number, went to him and promised him support. As in 1914 
when Bonar Law offered his support to Asquith and turned the scale, so 
in 1939 Colonel Stallard’s support brought Smuts down on the right side. 
It was a near thing, but the eight votes enabled him to take and hold the 
Premiership. 

The key to Smuts was just this—that he thought first, last and all the 
time about securing the control of South Africa for his people. In his 
effort to do this he lost sight of everything else and his blindness in regard 
to the native question, the Indian question and his ultimate acquiescence 
in the suppression of the English, their language, and their ideas, must be 
attributed to the fact that he was living all the time in the hopes raised by 
Majuba, and in the knowledge that by his acute mind and steady drive 
through and over all opposition he had brought his people to the 
promised land of his boyhood’s dream. Thinking as he did along these 
lines, pushed as he was by the weight of Boer Nationalism, he was unable 
to see that the future would be darker for the South African Dutch when 
they were left alone to deal with vast questions which need more than 
mere violence to solve them. 











THE UNITY OF MAN 
By Charles Graham Hope 


S the cold war warms up, it may not be out of place—while there 

is still time—to consider certain long term aspects of the situation 
and the human motives which, in a desperate search for the security of 
a stable and just social order, have driven our western civilisation to the 
verge of collapse. 

It is fair to say that the fundamental, all-absorbing human preoccupa- 
tion to-day is the problem of unity. The League of Nations, United 
Nations, Benelux, the Atlantic Pact, the Strasbourg Assembly, racial 
movements such as Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism, not to mention the 
various plans and propaganda for world governments and federations of 
all kinds on the one hand, and the internationalism of Communism on 
the other, all give evidence of that instinctive belief that the human race 
has a corporate and universal destiny as well as an individual one, and 
of the more and mote widely and passionately held conviction that the 
only hope it has of accomplishing its destiny—whatever it may be—in 
security and peace lies in the achievement somehow or other of unity. 
There is both strength and danger in this conviction, as we shall see. 

This instinct for unity goes back to the emergence of thinking man 
on this planet, in whom from the beginning, if archeological, anthropo- 
logical and biblical evidence is of any value, was implanted among other 
instincts that of association. ‘It is not good for man to live alone.’ It 
is of practical experience that in the ordinary way man cannot fully 
realise himself, cannot achieve completeness and integrity except in 
company, in association and co-operation with others. The whole art 
of politics, indeed, lies in the organisation of this association for the 
common good. As the scale of life becomes more complex so the field 
of association widens ; thus the family, certainly the basic unit of society, 
quickly needs the association of other families to perfect and complete 
itself and bring family and individual life to abundant fruition. 

The Christian doctrine of individual salvation does not reduce or 
contradict this necessity for corporateness and social unity. Through 
the church, which is a body with a divine Head, all mankind has a 
transcendent corporate destiny and unity ; and it is that unity through 
free membership which intensifies the individuality and personality of the 
members. Any group of men freely associated for a common purpose 
are truly individuals and the association far from crushing the personality 
of each exalts it. When, however, the individual becomes merely a 
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fragment—as he did so become in the last century—without any corporate 
existence or purpose, without the sense of belonging to something 
greater than himself, when in modern terms he becomes atomised, then 
he loses both individuality and personality ; then unity disappears and 
uniformity takes its place. We want to be clear about this distinction, 
for the pull of Individualism is so strong that it has wrenched the whole 
idea of association and unity out of shape. 


‘ Perhaps ’ [wrote a French theologian in 1935], ‘ Marxism and Leninism would 
not have arisen and been propagated with such terrible results if the place that 
belongs to collectivity in the natural as wellas in the supernatural order had 
always been given to it.’ 

But Marxism arose in the high noon of that economic Individualism, 
which was born of the religious and philosophic Individualism of the later 
Middle Ages and the consequent Reformation. We have to consider 
what that Individualism replaced in the social order which preceded it 
and what, if anything, can or should take its place in the order that is to 
follow. 

An historic manifestation of the movement towards unity has been 
the absorption of any given society or civilisation into a universal state, 
as Professor Toynbee describes it: for example, the Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman empires. And, as he adds, 


‘ neither the Roman Empire nor any other universal state could have established 
itself if it had not been led on to fortune upon a tide of desire for political unity.’ 


But these ancient states were imperfect so far as association is concerned ; 
they were as much totalitarian as the means at the rulers’ disposal allowed. 
In the Egyptian state, in fact, this was almost absolute. 


‘Never perhaps before or since’ [says Christopher Dawson], ‘has a high 
civilisation attained to the centralisation and unification that characterised the 
Egyptian state in the age of the Pyramid Builders. It was more than state 
socialism, for it meant the entire absorption of the individual in a cause outside 
himself. The whole vast bureaucratic and economic organisation of the Empire 
was directed to a single end, the glorification of the Sun God and his child the 
god King.’ 

This passage is important because it gives one clue to what goes wrong 
with the natural instinct when it is turned in on itself. It is noticeable 
that all these pagan universal states ended in some sort of deification of 
the ruler or at least in his elevation to the mouthpiece of deity. In our 
own times we have seen it happen in the case of Hitler and Nazi Germany 
and of Stalin and Soviet Russia. The accompanying common feature in 
every case is the presence of slavery—the accepted basis of pagan 
economics—and a collectivism that is a forcible fusion instead of free 
membership. 

1 Progress and Religion, V. 
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The change comes with Christianity. It is a very gradual one, for 
men do not change their habits and prejudices and norms of conduct in 
every way overnight. The point is that after the Incarnation men looked 
at men in a different way ; they saw the teaching of man made in the 
image of God visibly expressed in the personality and body of the divine 
Person who became Man. Through Him all men had a common Father 
and therefore they also became a true brotherhood with a unity that 
transcends space and time and stretches into eternity. We know how 
practice has failed through the centuries to keep up with that ideal ; 
nevertheless we cannot burke the fact that henceforward both the ideal and 
the possibility of unity were made applicable to a// men from the highest 
to the lowest, and that there was an active and positive power in the 
world constantly resisting and counteracting the pull of unregenerate, 
self-interested human nature. 

The transcendent other-worldliness of Christianity with its hope of 
heaven made durable the rigours of existence for the villains and the 
serfs—as it does this day for many Christians in the slave camps of Europe 
and Asia—but it did more than that. The spirit which inspired the 
early Fathers of the Church to look upon riches and trading as dangerous 
to the soul, if not wholly evil, and through which St. Benedict and his 
Rule revolutionised the human attitude to labour, could not but have a 


social as well as spiritual effect. 


‘ The earth’ (said St. Ambrose), ‘ belongs to all men, not to the rich alone.’ 
‘ Idleness ” (says the Rule), ‘ is the enemy of the soul. The brethren, therefore, 


must be occupied at certain hours in manual labour. ...’ 


And so the brethren were, whether they had been princes or serfs in the 
world ; starting a revolution which 


‘ raised labour into new esteem, and aided in that development of industries 
which in centuries long after was to destroy feudalism itself, and to shift the 
centre of power to the producer and the toiler.’ ® 


This moral and spiritual atmosphere influenced and to some extent 
controlled those ages which were remarkable for the intense and explosive 
individuality of their heroes. All the evidence shows that the feudal 
system was in essence communal and co-operative, based on the sense 
of unity of mankind in Christendom and the instinct to associate for 
mutual aid in production which the physical conditions of the times made 
it imperative to obey. However remote the feudal lord was from all the 
ranks and degrees which made up the medieval manorial community, the 
whole system of holding land in villainage—payment of rent by service— 
made him as dependent on that community as they were on him. When 


2 Herbert B. Workman : The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (1913), p. 157. 
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the Abbot of Burton, in 1280, declared that some fractious villains whom 
he had evicted from their holdings had nothing of their own but their 
bellies, he may have been within the letter of the law ; but in the end he 
had to reinstate them ‘ because, in fact, he wanted his lands cultivated 
and knew no other way to secure that end.’ Human law said that the 
villain was the chattel of the lord and could not seek a remedy against him 
outside the manor court ; but custom and necessity forced the lord to use 
his power sparingly, to fulfil his obligations, and to co-operate for the 
production of the food without which the system—or any other system 
indeed—could not survive. 

It is probable, too, that this co-operative system was older than the 
feudal manor. 


‘ Whichever way we may look, one and the same observation is forced upon 
us : the communal organisation of the peasantry is more ancient and more 
deeply laid than the manorial order.’ 4 


We find, moreover, traces of a system which gave equal rights to the 
bringer of work with the bringer of capital goods in the organisation of a 
productive unit. 


‘In the Welsh laws ’ (remarks Ashley), ‘ we find regulations applicable to an 
earlier social stage than any of which we have documentary evidence among the 
English, which regulate the common ploughing of the agricultural group. 
They lay down that every year the first strip that is ploughed shall be allotted 
to the ploughman ’ (the bringer of labour), ‘ the next to the irons (é.¢., to him 
who had furnished the ploughshare, etc.) ’—the capitalist—‘ the next to the 
first ox, i.¢,, its owner, and so on for the seven other oxen, the driver and the 
plough (i.e., the carpenter who made and repaired it).’ § 


Such circumstances produced a strong sense of corporate unity—solid- 
arity in modern terms, only more universal than sectional ; and it was 
possible as early as 1183 for a whole group of villains to act as a corporate 
body and make a contract of ferm with their lord—a producers’ co- 
operative, in fact. 

The same fundamental characteristics are present in the towns and in 
the industrial system such as it was. There is first of all the impalpable 
but insistent pressure of the Christian doctrine of the peculiar dignity of 
the person and of the perils and limitations of riches. Allowing for all 
failures of practice, there remained the abiding principle that wealth was a 
social instrument, the acquisition and use of it being in a sense communal 
rather than individual ; an idea which called upon men to 


*W. J. Ashley : English Economic History, II (ed. 1911), p. 276. 
* Vinogradoff : Villainage in England (1892), p. 408. 
5 W. J. Ashley, op cit., pp. 16, 17. 
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‘ discriminate not only between lawful and unlawful means of acquiring wealth, 
but between lawful and unlawful intensity in the use of lawful means.’ ® 


Then there is the same necessity for association for production and for 
mutual protection and regulation of business as pressed on the rural 
communities, responded to in the manner appropriate to the different 
conditions. Although medieval merchants and craftsmen were as rugged 
individualists as any nineteenth-century money master, there was never- 
theless 


‘a strong feeling that the trade or industry was the common interest of the 
whole body ; that each was bound to submit to regulations for the common 
good, and to come to the assistance of his fellow-members.’ ” 


The gilds exhibited not a few of the characteristics of monopoly and 
closed-shops, but for a while they were held in bounds by municipal and 
even government control and they were vertical rather than horizontal in 
structure. Within the gild system there were the individual craftsmen, the 
master and his apprentices, and only later the journeyman, associated, 
usually literally, as a family for the purposes of production. The isolation 
of the workman, leading to the ultimate sharp distinction between capital 
and labour, came later when the moral foundations of the system were 
crumbling and, significantly enough, the unity of Europe was breaking up. 
It is worth noticing here that the ‘ victualling ’ crafts of bread, ale, 
meat, fish—the modern equivalent would be the essential services and 
public utilities—were kept strictly under municipal control. Bound up 
with this was the corporate association of medieval citizens for charitable 
and religious purposes and for public works, the most striking of the 
' latter being the city granaries as an insurance against scarcity and a guaran- 
tee of fair distribution and preservation of the just price. This was a piece 
of joint social insurance on the municipal scale based on the assumption, 
widely accepted in the Middle Ages, that it was the duty of the town 
magistrates to see that the population under their charge was sufficiently 
provided with food. 
It is not only in England that these communal characteristics appear. 
It is common, with local variations, throughout Europe in that period ; 
and however far we look back into man’s shadowy past we seem to come 
across the spectacle of man fulfilling his individual life by subordinating, 
but not merging, himself to the group. To sum up, it is fair to assert the 
communalism of the Middle Ages as an historical fact, and that it arose 
from the attempts to apply the Christian teaching which underlay all the 
faults and vices of those ages. 
‘ The Church encouraged the spirit of association for prayer and service ; no 
trade could be undertaken on a large scale, save by a commercial gild or society ; 


* Fanfani : Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism. 
7W. J. Ashley : op cit., p. 74. 
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rights, privileges and property were in the hands of groups of men, who held 
together for the maintenance of common interests. . . . Feudalism itself had a 
communal element ; every seigneurie was a group of vassals, every manor an 
agricultural community.’ ® 


The medieval system was far from perfect, it was not fixed or final ; 
but it was a reasonable one well adapted to the prevailing conditions ; it 
was also logical, arising out of the necessities of nature and the premise of 
the Christian faith. However men failed individually—and the failure was 
catastrophic—there was a mental climate in those ages which favoured 
the communal ideal as against the individualistic one, so that, as Tawney 
puts it, 


‘ Society was interpreted . . . not as the expression of economic self-interest, 
but as held together by a system of mutual, though varying obligations.’ ® 


The system imposed restraints on men under which many chafed, and 
from which they eventually rebelled, the concupiscence of self-interest 
becoming too much for its moral bars. That as much as anything else 
assured the success of the reforming movement of the sixteenth century ; 
if you could have private judgment in religion, why not, a fortiori, private 
judgment and enterprise in secular affairs ? The profiteers of the enclosures 
and the dissolution of the monasteries had a vested interest in Protestant- 
ism. The breaking of the religious unity of Christendom coincided with 
the development of nationhood, and the spirit of Individualism left its 
imprint there of extreme Nationalism. Among men and nations that 
true unity which was the dominant mark of the Ages of Faith was lost ; 
the way was prepared for the cataclysms of this century which, in ironic 
paradox, were let loose for the purpose of imposing unity by force. We 
now face a third attempt in our lifetime to produce that much desired 
unity—in the wrong way. 

Within society the effect of Individualism was to suppress that social 
spirit of association and self-discipline for the mutual benefit of all members 
and so to break the organisation which that spirit had built up. There 
were now no mutual and equal associations for production, there were 
masters and men. True, there have always been masters and men, but the 
relationship was changed ; when men got together, as inevitably they did, 
it was no longer for production but for protection—against other men, 
the masters, who in turn formed their own associations to enforce their 
will on the men. Men still had to associate, but now, in the vital matter of 
production and so of living, they associated against each other. Yet, even 
by the end of the eighteenth century, the old instinct had not died. 


® Eleanor Lodge : Medieval Communalism (Cambridge Mediwal History, Vol. V., Cb. 9), 


pp. 624, 641. 
® Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, p. 24. 
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‘The members of this Association’ (said the Weavers of Wigan in 1799), 
‘ have no other object in view but the mutual interest of both employers and 
employed—well knowing that to combine their interest together is the only 
method to expect success.’ 1° 


A correspondent of the time thought that this was ‘ calculated greatly to 
inflame and mislead the labouring class.’ 1° 

This was the general underlying aim of the social and political ferment 
at the turn of the century and onwards. Cobbett sought a return to 
medieval agricultural conditions : the Chartists hoped for a closer 
association through universal franchise ; Robert Owen tried to demo- 
cratise industry ; the pioneers of Rochdale applied the same ideas to the 
problem of the consumer and retail supply and made them work ; the 
French artisans of the First International proposed that all producers 
(masters and men) should be associated together in order to control the 
distribution of what they produced and share in the returns therefrom— 
and were kicked out by the Marxists in favour of the Class War. But this 
was in the spring tide of liberal Individualism which obeyed only one law 
—that of unlimited competition. It was also the dawn of Socialism with 
its basic dogmas of Collectivism and Class War. There was no hope in 
either direction of successfully forming a mutual association of producers. 
The leaders on one side of the fence looked forward to a rosy future of 
more and more individual and national wealth and power through inter- 
national trade and foreign loans ; the leaders on the other side aimed at 
getting control of the same machinery. 

The Fabians, who took their doctrine from Marx, eventually captured 
the Labour Movement ; but only after the first world war did they suc- 
ceed in getting the principle of Socialisation—i.e., collectivism—written 
into the policy of the British Labour Party. The main opposition to 
them came from the rank and file—the actual producers. At the same 
time the Sankey Report on the coal mines recommended unanimously 
‘the admission of the workmen to some degree of participation in the 
management by Pit and District Committees,’ and also the expropriation 
of the royalty owners by the State. Had the Report been adopted, as 
Lloyd George promised to do, the industrial history of the last thirty 
years might have been different and vastly happier. The expiring spasms 
of Individualism and Cobdenism were too strong, and the moment 
passed. Now for all practical purposes Individualism is dead and all that 
survives is a sort of nostalgic hangover from its crowded hour of glorious 
life in the nineteenth century. 

In its place has come Collectivism, its logical development : only 
partial so far, but the danger is ever present that men will accept total 
collectivism rather than the prospect of going back to an individualistic 
society as they have known it. The idea of Collectivism has in it that 


10 Quoted in The Early English Trade Unions (A. Aspinall, 1949), pp. 20, 21. 
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grain of truth which makes it attractive in theory and at a distance : it 
appears to be an association of men for the sake of production and for the 
distribution of the fruits of that production for the common good. That 
was exactly the aim of the old medieval associations that we have been 
considering. This does not mean that there is any hope of or sense in an 
archaistic return to those precise systems. It does mean that those who 
wish to mobilise the modern world in opposition to Communism must 
understand what it is that contributes most powerfully to its effect both 
on theoretical intellectuals—such as atom scientists—and on those who 
feel themselves still to be victims of Capitalism (which is really only the 
superficial manifestation of Individualism). This understanding is the 
basis on which the whole future of human unity rests. 

Individualism disintegrated and atomised productive society, creating 
a larger and larger proletarian mass and fewer and fewer powerful indi- 
vidualists ; it was thus, by a grim paradox, preparing the way for the 
unifying effect of Socialism. ‘ Workers of the world unite,’ shouted the 
Communist Manifesto, ‘ you have nothing to lose but your chains.’ That 
was the detonator which blasted the new road for mankind—the wrong 
one. But the road mapped out by the nineteenth century employers, 
financiers and economists was only a detour which has now joined with 
the socialist one. The desire for unity and corporate, as well as individual, 
being has been met ; but it is an illusory unity, as the subjects of it have 
discovered. Nevertheless, the illusion is strong enough to dupe far too 
many on this side of the iron curtain, to offset the tales of terror by the 
hope that all that might end if the whole world were welded into a new 
universal state, when there would be no longer need for war and struggle. 
The hunger for unity is strong. 

It is not enough to revile Russian Communism and to publish the 
horrors of its physical application ; it will not be enough even to defeat 
it physically. Underlying it all there is an idea and in the long run it can 
only be countered by a stronger idea. As St. Augustine said, there is an 
element of truth in every heresy, and it is this truth that makes it so 
attractive and so deadly, especially when it seems to be the only alter- 
native to what is in fact also a heresy and equally pernicious. 

The truth in Communism—which is also the truth in Socialism—is 
that men all over the world must unite socially and co-operate for produc- 
tion, on which the wealth and life of mankind depend. The lie in Com- 
munism is that this unity can be seen, achieved, and completed within the 
limits of mortal time, that its end is human and natural only. This is the 
lie in the whole materialistic concept of life, of which these attempts 
towards unification and universality—whether individualist, socialist, 
communist, fascist, or what you will—are only facets and consequences. 
And—since man, whose natural instinct is to worship, must have God, 
even if, with Voltaire, he has to invent him—abstractions are set up as 
idols : Money, Power, Man, which lead to more practical deities—the 
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Collective, the Party, the State, the Leader ; these ideas and forms become 
ends in themselves and man becomes of less and less importance the more 
his transcendent nature and destiny are denied and rejected, until the final 
end is slavery. If you ignore the superhuman in man the inhuman comes 
to the fore. 

Yet, because the need for unity, for the sense of belonging to, of 
being of significance within, a community in all its aspects and for all its 
purposes, is so strong the will-o’-the-wisp in Socialism and Communism 
will blind men to the realities behind it. Western man is now facing the 
parting of the ways. He can follow his present headlong bent via the 
Second International Socialism and become Collective—and, in the not 
too long run, Communist. Alternatively, he can make the desperate 
attempt to return to some modified form of Individualism, which may 
succeed for a time but must finally develop into Collectivism. 

Along these roads—which are really the same road—there is no hope 
of any unity but that which may be forced upon him from above. The 
danger is that in despair he may cease to resist and accept that unity as 
better than the present confusion, for, although the governments of the 
West are being drawn together into some sort of unity by a sense of com- 
mon peril, it is by no means obvious that the various populations are 
united behind those governments. They all suffer in various degrees 
from that disastrous division amongst producers, which is so peculiarly 
vulnerable to the influence of Communist ideology—and this influence will 
still be present even if the Kremlin is blown out of existence. Is there, 
then, any other way for man to take ? 

The unity of Christendom was a fact, and, as I have tried to show, it 
coincided with two other facts : the supernatural collectivity of Christian- 
ity and the natural communalism of European society ; man associated 
for the two basic things : for his future salvation and for production to 
maintain his present existence. He had two things he has not got to-day : 
a Faith and a status. He can, as a third course, make up his mind to base 
himself once more upon the ideals of the past—which were solid, 
rockhewn principles—and reapply them to the world as it is to-day in 
order to achieve that unity which comes from men being ‘ held together 
by a system of mutual though varying obligations.’ 
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SOFT CENTRES 
By J. G. Weightman 


Neo but the professional critic can keep up with new novels as 
they appear. My reading is always a few years out of date and 
includes, as a rule, only those books which make some stir on their first 
appearance. There may be, however, an advantage in reading new books 
when they have cooled off slightly ; certainly, as they grow older, we 
can see more easily the resemblances between them, whereas at first we are 
struck by their differences. And, since the novel is the modern genre 
which comes nearest to unconscious writing—being apparently, more 
even than poetry, the product of an éfat second in which the most con- 
sciously fastidious writer reveals himself shamelessly—the resemblances 
between novels have a peculiar interest in that they indicate general 
trends running just beneath the surface. One such trend, as strange 
perhaps as the lasciviousness of Restoration comedy or the excesses of 
sensibility in the French eighteenth century, would seem to be suggested 
by a comparison of fairly recent books by Evelyn Waugh, Aldous Huxley, 
Somerset Maugham, Charles Morgan and C. P. Snow. I do not put it 
forward as a final thesis, but as one reader’s tentative conclusion, which 
may, or may not, be confirmed by their later works. 


* * * *” * 


bi was with a pleasant sense of expectation that I opened C. P. Snow’s 
bogk, The Light and the Dark. The details of two of his earlier works, 
The Search and Strangers and Brothers, read several years ago, had faded in 
my memory, but there still remained the fragrance of a rather unusual 
lyricism, that of an intellectual awakening in an English provincial town, 
amongst people below the old governing-class level—night school 
pupils, insurance clerks and, later, students of London University. The 
secret of this lyricism seemed to lie in the contrast between the freshness 
of human feeling and the amazing, the monumental, drabness of our 
Northern civilisation with its wet pavements, and its musty, municipal 
committee rooms. Black and deadening as this background may appear 
to anyone who knows and prefers other settings, it has flashes of magni- 
ficence. The pavements sometimes gleam under lamplight and there is a 
relationship, however difficult to grasp, between a suburban villa and 
eternity. Life is lived in these places and has its poignancy ; and I 
remembered this poignancy as the most delicate quality of Snow’s books, 
although there was more to them than that. 
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But the Light and the Dark was a disappointment. From the first 
chapter one could feel there was something wrong. We had left the raw- 
ness of the industrial provinces and of scientific research in London 
Colleges for the mellower atmosphere of Cambridge. This, in itself, was 
not disturbing. Cambridge, like Oxford, is still to some extent mellow 
and must be described as such. The trouble was that the mellowness had 
somehow got inside the main characters. What had been unselfconscious 
poignancy in the earlier books was now a complacent throb. The 
writing was still intelligent and, in parts, impressively skilful but, as the 
story of the handsome, charming, gifted and anguished hero was unfolded, 
disappointment became complete. The book had to be classed, along 
with several other popular English novels of recent years—Brideshead 
Revisited, by Evelyn Waugh, Time Must Have a Stop, by Aldous Huxley, 
The Razor’s Edge, by Somerset Maugham, and Sparkenbroke, by Charles 
Morgan—in the category of good bad books. One more writer, instead 
of passing from promise to maturity, had gone off, had become over-ripe 
before his time. 

It will have been noticed by anyone who has read The Light and the 
Dark and the four other novels just quoted that they all have a family air. 
In all five there is one outstanding character who is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with ordinary life. (Sebastian Flyte is not, strictly speaking, the 
main character of Brideshead Revisited, but he is a central one, and I shall 
refer to him as the hero.) This character’s discontent is not an ordinary 
discontent, resulting from personal disabilities. Huxley’s hero, it is true, 
is conscious of being gauche and sinful, but his quarrel is not so much 
with himself as an individual as with himself as a typical specimen of 
mankind. The same goes for Sebastian Flyte in Brideshead Revisited. 
Although he is a dipsomaniac, his sense of degradation is not an ordinary 
one. It is suggested that his drunkenness is forced upon him by his 
revolt against his family, which is in a way symbolic of his revolt against 
God. His final humility is, then, humility in the sight of God, and not 
humility on the human plane. As for Piers Tenniel in Sparkenbroke and 
Roy in The Light and the Dark, they ate by way of being libertines. The 

implication is, however, that they are libertines of a high order, meta- 
physical lecherers. In flitting from woman to woman, they are not 
simply satisfying their sensual nature ; they are seeking in love an 
absolute which will give a meaning to life. Finally, Larry in The Ragor’s 
Edge has no failing, except perhaps a benign indifference to individuals, 
which is again the result of absorption in the absolute. We can say, then, 
that the weaknesses of these heroes are only apparent ; we are evidently 
to accept them as the result and proof of their main quality, which is 
otherworldliness, an overpowering sense of something transcending life. 
Each of these characters is, in fact, on the way to becoming a saint or a 


god. Ps 
Once we realise that the theme common to all these novels is saintliness 
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their defects stand out more clearly and we can see that they exemplify a 
curious trend in modern English writing. We can also compare them 
with another, genuinely good, novel on the same subject, Graham 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory. 

One can dislike and deny the Catholic conception of existence which 
Greene has officially accepted ; one can maintain that his sense of evil is so 
strong as to be almost pathological ; one can stress the significant fact 
that he had to go to a barbarous Mexican state to find a setting suffi- 
ciently in keeping with his temperament to allow him to write his master- 
piece ; nevertheless his book is, in contrast to the five other novels, a 
true piece of literature, with only an occasional false note (as in the too 
deliberately symbolical ‘ night in prison’ scene). His work is authentic 
because it is written with so much honesty that even the contradictions it 
contains are reconcilable as being aspects of one and the same vision of 
life. The other novels betray a lack of fundamental probity because their 
internal contradictions conflict with each other and destroy them as 
serious works of art. 

The suspicion that preoccupation with saintliness is, in every case but 
Graham Greene’s, not an entirely spontaneous but to some extent an 
acquired characteristic (acquired because of spiritual snobbishness in the 
author, or because he decides to appeal to spiritual snobbishness in his 
readers) is aroused by the perfection of the saintly characters. In the first 
place, as we have seen, none of them is presented to us as being really 
despicable. Their weaknesses are to be taken as proofs of their strength. 
This is an initial error. Only Greene avoids this novelettish trap, credits 
his saint with real, contemptible weaknesses, and goes to the root of the 
matter by showing that saintliness lies in absolute humility, which is the 
saint’s constant effort to distinguish between his conscience and his 
personality. Greene is also the only one of these novelists who attempts 
the feat of making us love and admire his saint without giving the charac- 
ter any external qualities. His rather silly, plump little priest is a kind of 
spiritual Charlie Chaplin, going from failure to failure and yet illumined 
by an inner beauty. Waugh, Morgan and Co., on the other hand, try to 
force our sympathy from the first by showering on their heroes all the 
most enviable worldly and superficial qualities. It is remarkable that all 
five heroes are both physically attractive and intellectually brilliant. 
Huzxley’s Sebastian is like a Della Robbia angel ; Piers Tenniel has hair as 
black as a raven’s wing ; Sebastian Flyte is so beautiful that he takes the 
narrator’s breath away ; Larry is pleasant-looking and has an entrancing 
smile ; Roy’s nose is perhaps a little too long and towards the middle of 
the book he begins to go bald, but his face, however ravaged, still remains 
seductive. All of them, except Sebastian Flyte, are adored by women. 
Huxley’s Sebastian, Larry, Piers and Roy are each doted on by one woman 
in particular. All of them, Sebastian Flyte included, have devoted men 
friends. In each book the hero is the object of passionate love coming 
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from all quarters. The only characters who do not come under his spell 
are the dry, empty, soulless people—the mere husks who are introduced 
to make us appreciate, by contrast, the spirituality of the others. 

An interesting point is that the reader cannot feel this physical attrac- 
tiveness. (Except perhaps in the case of Maugham’s Larry ; here there 
is a slight vulgarity of style, but one wonders at times if Maugham is not 
describing the body of a real person which he has borrowed for his 
spiritual thesis.) The quality of beauty is merely ascribed to the heroes 
instead of being shown in action, and this makes us suspicious. Lord 
Peter Wimsey is dreadful proof of the fact that even intelligent people 
day-dream, and there is something of Lord Peter in these other characters. 
Anna Karenina and Madame Bovary are perhaps not beautiful in the 
Hollywood sense, but we can believe in their attractiveness because, 
instead of being told about it, we are made to feel it through little touches 
of poetry. But the physical beauty of the heroes we are considering escapes 
us ; it is piled on gratuitously as in a day-dream ; it cannot be conveyed 
to us because it is not imaginative but imaginary. 

A similar falseness affects, to varying degrees, their intellectual 
brilliance. Larry, we are told, has enormous powers of concentration 
and has learned Yogi secrets. Roy, at a very early age, is a famous orient- 
alist and a brilliant talker in both English and German. Sebastian Flyte, 
whose gifts are more general, transforms life for those who love him. 
But here again, we are informed about these things instead of being made 
to feel them. We have no reason to believe in Larry’s ability to con- 
centrate. To gain plausibility the novelist goes to the extreme lengths of 
writing in the first person as Mr. Maugham, who notices that Larry, after 
dancing until five a.m., spends a whole day in a library reading The 
Principles of Psychology, by William James, without even taking a break 
for a meal. At the same time, Larry is apparently a nice, normal, attract- 
ive boy. In other words, the gift of concentration is merely tacked on to 
him. We are to credit him with it, just as in watching a Hollywood film 
we are expected to believe that a boisterous young man, with the cheerful 
extrovert temperament of a baseball player, is at the same time Chopin. 
In neither case is there any attempt to show how a great gift grows out of 
a particular temperament and sets up storms and stresses within that 
temperament, or is itself the result of these storms and stresses. This 
avoidance of reality is all the more curious in the case of a writer like 
Maugham since he must know how, in his own case, the gift of writing 
and the need to exercise it are linked with the peculiarities of his tempera- 
ment. 

With Huxley and Morgan, the falseness takes another form. Their 
heroes are poets of talent and even of genius, and we are shown them busy 
composing their verse, which is put down in black and white on the page 
before us, and praised as gifted work by the other characters in the book. 
What are we to make of this ? Do Huxley and Morgan count on our 
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willing suspension of disbelief as we read their poetry, or do they believe 
that their poetry is as good as they say ? An audience would laugh at a 
dramatist who inserted a piano solo in his play and then implied in his 
dialogue that it was as good as a Scarlatti sonata. A writer’s standards 
must have become very confused and his self-consciousness must have 
taken a peculiar twist for him to make a mistake of this kind. 

If we turn back again now to The Power and the Glory, we see that 
Graham Greene has not only refused his saint all physical and intellectual 
prestige, but has also been completely honest in describing his saintliness. 
Throughout the book we are inside the priest’s mind and watch how he 
struggles to keep alive the spark of consciousness. At times it is almost 
extinguished, but in the end it glows brightly enough to rank as heroic 
love. The important point is that the words ‘anguish’ and ‘ ecstasy ’ are 
little used, if at all. The priest’s states of mind are not summed up for us 
by an external observer ; we are shown them as they succeed each other, 
and we are left to draw our own conclusions. In the five ‘ good bad’ 
books, on the other hand, instead of seeing the heroes’ spiritual life from 
the inside, we are told about it, just as we are told about their beauty and 
intelligence. Although Brideshead Revisited is a diabolically skilful piece of 
pseudo-writing, it contains a remarkable admission of defeat, because 
Waugh makes one of his characters say, in so many words, ‘ What you 
have to understand about Sebastian is that he is a saint.’ The chances are 
that we would not save noticed this, had it not been pointed out so 
blatantly. In The Light and The Dark, Roy is so torn by metaphysical 
suffering that he does not sleep for nights on end. But we are given no 
inkling of the nature of this suffering ; it is referred to as something 
terrible and august and left unexplained. Larry has a revelation of eter- 
nity at sunrise, but the description of it is not an ecstatic poem ; it is 
simply an ordinary piece of prose. Piers Tenniel constantly speaks of 
art, love and death as mystic experiences, but we have no means of decid- 
ing whether Morgan himself has genuinely felt them as such. If he 
hasn’t, he has no business to be writing as if he had. And if he has, he 
doesn’t manage to put them across. In Huxley, too, there is the same 
talking around mysticism, rather than explanation of it. The saintliness 
of his hero is more of an aspiration than a reality. There is a saint in his 
book—a secondary character called Bruno Rontini, who is attractive 
enough, but not entirely convincing, because we are allowed to see him 
only in his easy, relaxed moments. The real crises of his life—his argu- 
ment with the villainous art-dealer and his sufferings at the hands of the 
Fascists—take place off-stage. What we can be most sure of is that 
Huxley, in speaking of the unseen world, is guilty of a lapse of taste equal 
to that committed in connection with Sebastian’s poetry. The extra- 
ordinary chapters which purport to describe the experiences of Uncle 
Eustace’s soul after death are mere conglomerations of abstract words. 

In short, it is fair to say, I think, that in each case, except that of 
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Graham Greene, the problem of saintliness is not something central in the 
writer, which he is working out by means of his novel. It is something he 
would like to believe in, and perhaps, through a lack of ultimate honesty, 
thinks he believes in ; something he considers interesting and distin- 
guished, and has borrowed from without for the purposes of writing his 
novel. This explains the unreality at the core of each of these five books. 

Further proof of the artificiality of the central theme is provided by 
the contrast between the muddled values apparent in these books and the 
coherence of Greene’s The Power and The Glory. The virtue and reality of 
Greene’s priest are so great that all the other characters, most of whom 
we see through the priest’s eyes, become understandable, and ultimately 
lovable, in themselves. There is no bitterness against anyone, not even 
against the peasant who plays the part of Judas and betrays the saint to his 
executioners. If we did not know that Greene was a Catholic, we might 
wonder where his sympathies lay, since the anti-clerical lieutenant who has 
the priest shot is almost as clearly and understandingly drawn as the priest 
himself. In fact, The Power and The Glory, unlike the earlier and more 
vulnerable Brighton Rock, has nothing of the roman @ thése about it. But in 
Brideshead Revisited and Time Must Have a Stop, Waugh and Huxley are 
writing romans a théses, because they unashamedly weight the scales against 
the attitudes they wish to discredit. As they both hate politics, they each 
create a despicable politician ; a blustering, semi-Fascist in Brideshead 
Revisited and a narrow-minded, unimaginative Left-Wing politician in 
Time Must Have a Stop. They would, of course, prove something against 
politics only if they created the best type of politician and then showed 
how he was inadequate. Similarly, Huxley does not refute Epicureanism 
by showing us an ugly, flabby neo-Epicurean who dies of a heart attack in 
a lavatory. 

The uncertainty of values takes other forms too. In two of the books 
there is a strong vein of social snobbery. Morgan and Waugh make their 
heroes Lords with the usual country-house, town-house background, 
and exploit this social position in a surprisingly direct way. In Sparken- 
broke, for instance, there is a scene in which Piers Tenniel plays the lord of 
the manor and cows an employee who, not recognising him, has been 
rather gruff. The incident, though short, is memorable through the 
vulgarity of its appeal to the reader’s power-instinct. As for Waugh, he 
laments the fact that the world is being inherited by uncultured, half- 
baked youth, represented by Hooper, for the sake of whom, he implies, 
the aristocracy is being sacrificed. Admittedly, Hooper is a true portrait 
to some extent, and an amusing one, but the assumption that the majority 
of the youth of England are eternal Hoopers betrays rather shallow bad 
temper. In The Light and The Dark too, the aristocratic background is 
present to some extent, but there the snobbishmess is perhaps academic 
rather than social. Roy is a brilliant editor of corrupt and obscure 
Persian texts and we are told more than once that he refuses to extend his 
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field because, by so doing, he would fall into ‘journalism.’ Yet later we 
are obviously expected to take seriously his opinions about Nazi Germany 
which are, of course, journalism. This is an example of a contradiction 
present in the minds of many academic people who refuse, with conscious 
modesty, to commit themselves on a subject slightly different from their 
speciality and yet are unconsciously dogmatic about more remote affairs 
or matters which do not readily fall under some academic heading. 

The analysis of the flaws of these five books could be carried much 
further, but it would have been useless to bring it even to this point, had 
each of the books not at the same time contained something remarkable. 
Behind the turgid pages of Sparkenbroke, we glimpse the great work that 
might have been written on ecstasy and the fascinating processes of 
literary composition. Time Must Have a Step contains some of the witty, 
philosophical dialogue of which Huxley is a master, while the prologue to 
Brideshead Revisited, the description of the Atlantic crossing and several 
other passages contain magnificent satire. Snow’s accounts of committee- 
meetings in The Light and The Dark are still the best one has ever read, and 
Maugham’s picture of Elliott Templeton, the kind-hearted snob, is surely 
an exceptional piece of comic writing. Yet each of these books is put 
outside the category of serious literature by the same central softness, 
resulting from a lack of fundamental integrity and coherence. They are 
not bad books in the sense that they are imperfect, as good books often 
are, through a failure of technique or inspiration. They are bad through a 
failure of values. This is disturbing because failure of values, unlike 
failure of technique or inspiration, is perhaps not a private affair, limited 
to the artist ; it is more probably a social symptom. If five well-known 
English authors each write a novel on the meaning of life and each 
displays the same leaning towards unreality and Hollywoodisation, then 
there is something seriously wrong. 


* * * ~x * 


It is possible to give an additional interpretation of these five novels— 
a far-fetched interpretation, perhaps, but one which has the merit of 
suggesting that the unreality of their heroes is due to an unconscious 
impulse on the part of the authors. Of the five writers, Morgan is 
probably the only one who would not like to be called sophisticated ; the 
others certainly are, whether they wish to be or not. But a sophisticated 
person often avoids an immediate naiveté, only to fall back ona less obvious 
one. It may be that in these smart, modern books, we have an uncon- 
scious elaboration of an ancient superstition. 

It is curious, for instance, that two of the heroes are called Sebastian, 
a name which at once arouses the idea of martyrdom. (Huxley refers at 
one point to the origin of the name.) It is also curious that in every case 
the hero does not enjoy normal relations with his parents. Roy’s parents 
are mentioned only once, and do not come into the story. Larry’s 
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mother and father are dead. Piers Tenniel bears a striking resemblance 
to his mother, who eloped with a lover. Huxley’s Sebastian also 
resembles his mother, who also eloped. Both Piers and Sebastian suffer 
at the hands of their fathers. In Brideshead Revisited it is the hero’s father 
who has run away and is living in sin ; as for his mother, he comes to 
hate her. Each of the five heroes is, therefore, a kind of spiritual orphan, 
and two of them have a stigma attaching to them. Also, the theme of 
flight ending in disaster or resignation is repeated through all the novels. 
Roy disappears more than once to Berlin, and then, when war breaks out, 
volunteers for the Air Force in which he is killed, as he apparently wished 
to be. Piers Tenniel takes refuge in Italy, making only occasional visits to 
England. In the end, he too dies, also willingly. Huxley’s Sebastian has 
his most important experiences in Italy, and although the last chapter 
shows him as a successful playwright in London, he is eaten up with 
remorse about his personal past and the present state of civilisation. 
Sebastian Flyte ends up as a saintly, dipsomaniac lay-brother in a North 
African monastery. Larry wanders all over Europe and India, and we 
last see him, having renounced his income, wandering off in America as a 
saintly tramp. 

Now, if we glance through the chapters of The Golden Bough, dealing 
with the theme of the human scapegoat, we can find parallels for several of 
these features in various tribal superstitions. The victim was often chosen 
for some distinguishing feature ; his beauty, his ugliness or some stigma 
attaching to his name. He was set apart to expiate the misdeeds of society. 
Often he was treated for a while as a god. Gifts were showered upon 
him, he enjoyed supreme power, he was the object of great respect, the 
focal point of the group. Then, after a while, he was driven out of the 
bosom of society to exile or death. 

Is it not just possible that, in our present confusion, the superstition is 
reappearing in literature ? May there not be something ritualistic in the 
way these novelists load their heroes with beauty, intelligence, love and 
suffering only to bring them at last to failure, renunciation or death ? 
This would explain why, the hero is far less convincing, far less real, than 
the other characters ; why, in fact, he seems to be a symbol rather than a 
character. His qualities and his anguish or not inside him, but laid on 
him, like garlands on the sacrificial victim. Perhaps he represents the 
shelving of a problem that the novelist feels unable to solve. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


1% a recent essay in the Néneteenth Century, Paul Leclercq spoke from personal 
memories (though, how well one can imagine it from Remembrance of Things 
Past) of Proust’s consciousness of the need to give himself to others, to under- 
stand them, to be mingled with them. And yet for all the exercise of such an 
urge, his character has remained something of an enigma. This fact contributes 
much weight to the publication this month of The Letters of Marcel Proust 
(Chatto and Windus. 21s.). This absorbing volume is the work of Mrs. Mina 
Curtiss, who has translated and edited the material and added to it a number of 
valuable notes. In its pages live the counterparts of so many of the familiar 
characters of his famous novel, shallowly submerged beneath the surface of a 
fascinating correspondence with such figures as André Gide, Blum, Prince 
Bibesco, and the incomparable Comtesse de Noailles. 


* * * * * * 


At once, one associates Freya Stark with Arabia and with the enchantments 
of that country as they are evoked in books like The Southern Gates of Arabia 
and Winter in Arabia. Beneath the surface of such traveller’s tales one has 
discerned a peculiar courage, an unusual fortitude, and in the manner of their 
telling, an instinctive talent. But of a previous life there was, so far as one 
remembers, little more than an occasional hint. Yet, without that knowledge, 
as one now knows, the wonder of that talent, and the mettle of that courage 
could never have been fully appreciated. Traveller’s Prelude (John Murray. 
185.) supplies the material of those earlier years. It is a vivid, affecting record of 
a childhood and youth spent, mainly on the continent, in France and Italy, 
against a conflicting parental background, and amidst the warmths and bitter- 
nesses of deep friendships and passionate animosities. It was written after a 
long and patiently borne series of illnesses, at the request of the author’s old 
friend, Sir Sydney Cockerell, during intervals of leave from war-work in the 
Middle East. The effort it cost to write will have its rewards, for this is one of 
the rare autobiographies which will endure. 


* * * * * * 


Among those, and there are many, who regard him as one of the greatest 
and most original thinkers of his day, the appearance of Berdyaev’s auto- 
biography will be an event of the most profound interest. Dream and Reality 
(Geoffrey Bles. 305.) was written during and after the ordeals and trials of the 
last war and was not intended by the author for publication until after his death. 
The long awaited key to his inner richnesses, Dream and Reality is an account of 
Berdyaev’s mental and spiritual pilgrimage through three wars, through the 
‘ spiritual renascence in Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
through Russian communism, through the crisis of a whole civilisation, through 
the upheavals in Central Europe, through the collapse of France, and through 
the latter country’s occupation by German armies.’ In an age of unexampled 
perplexity the record of the inner life of such a spiritual giant as Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev demands the deepest reflection. 
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Unpopular Essays is the provocative title of a new collection of Bertrand 
Russell’s writings during the last fifteen years. ‘.. . there are several sen- 
tences in the present volume which some unusually stupid children of ten 
might find a little puzzling.’ writes its author, with characteristic wit and a tilt 
at the critics. ‘On this ground I do not claim that the essays are popular ; and 
if not popular, then “unpopular.”’ The brilliant liveliness, and sheer 
readability of these essays will, however, confound this joyously acrobatic play 
of satire. Unpopular Essays will be as popular as any of his previous writings. 


M.G. 


NOTABLE REPRINTS, NEW EDITIONS 
AND TRANSLATIONS 





Pascal’s Pensées. With an English Translation, Brief Notes, and an Introduction 
by H. F. Stewart. Routledge and Kegan Paul. rs. 


A bi-lingual edition by the late Dr. H. F. Stewart, a noted authority on the works of 
Pascal. Primarily a work for scholars. In which the Pensées are set out in two main 
divisions, Apology and Adversaria, the latter comprising material which seems to lie 
outside the scope of the Apology, and a number of miscellaneous fragments and logical 


disputations. 


On the Eve. Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by Moura Budberg. 


The Cresset Press. 95. 6d. 
Turgenev’s. lyrical tragedy of the young revolutionary—many believe, the most 
perfect of his novels—in a skilful and sensitive translation by the Baroness Budberg. 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics. From the Original Texts. Chosen, Edited and 
Arranged by Norman Ault. Longmans. 25s. 

First published in 1928, this highly discriminating anthology, since revised, contains 

the finest work of all the masters of the lyric from John Fletcher to Pope, and a number of 

printed for the first time since 1699 as well as some never before published. A 


poems 
pleasantly produced book of nearly 600 pages. 


Ai Journal of the Plague Year. Daniel Defoe. The Falcon Press. 155. 


A most elegant edition, limited to two thousand copies, printed from the original 
text. The illustrations by Leslie Atkinson are a particularly happy feature of the book. 


Character Analysis. Wilhelm Reich, M.D. Vision Press (Peter Nevill), Callard 


House, 74a Regent Street, W.1. 355. 

Although the first edition to be published in the British Empire, this is in fact the 
third edition of this notable book, first published in 1933 under the title Charak¢er- 
analyse. It has been generally regarded as a milestone in the progress of psychoanalytical 
studies and its reappearance—in particular its availability to an English public—should 
attract an eager response from A alien of psychoanalysis in this country, where the 
American edition has probably been unobtainable for many yeats. 


The Spanish Labyrinth. An Account of the Social and Political Background of 
the Civil War. Gerald Brenan. Cambridge University Press. 255. 


First published in 1943, this book remains one of the best, most reliable and interest- 
ing on the subject, and the publishers have done well to make it once more available. 
No student of international affairs should feel he can ignore it. 
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ARMS 
AND THE MEN 
by Ian Hay 


A POPULAR MILITARY HISTORY 
OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 










Ian Hay gives an account of the war 
fought by the ordinary man and woman 
—the soldier in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
the woman in the auxiliary services, and 
the civilian at home. 
The author is particularly concerned 
with the qualities of the soldier and the 
evolution and organisation of the British 
Army. 


Price 10s. 6d. By Post ils. 
from 

H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 

York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 429 


Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post Orders: P.O. 
3 "Ma Castle Street, 
























Crescent, Cardiff ; Tower coon pistol is 
Chichester Street, Belfast; or through any 
bookseller. 
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THE DIARY OF SYLAS 
NEVILLE 


1767—1788 
edited by B. Cozens-Hardy 


2Is. net 


As a diarist, Sylas Neville need not fear 
comparison with others in an age of 
diarists. He was very much of a 
character, something of a rascal, a good 
deal of a prig, who, in a life which ended 
only in its 99th year, was familiar with 
many places—notably, with London, 
Norfolk and Edinburgh where he studied 
medicine for four years. 


STYLE IN ORNAMENT 
by Joan Evans 


with 32 pages of illustrations 
6s. net 


Dr. Evans’s book will be a welcome 
addition to a series which already con- 
tains Style in Costume by James Laver ; 
Style in Sculpture by Sir Leigh Ashton, 
and Style in Pottery by Arthur Lane. 





















Books for Children 


A BELL FOR URSLI 
by Selina Chonz 


Illustrated by Alois Carigiet 
8s. 6d. net 


A delightful book in colour from 
Switzer! 










THE TREASURE OF THE 
ISLE OF MIST 


by W. W. Tarn 


Illustrated by Margery Gill 
8s. 6d. net 


This story, set among the lonely gran- 
deur of the Isle of Skye, has long been 
regarded as a children’s classic, and its 
re-issue will be widely welcomed 
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Space, Time and Architecture. S. Giedion. Oxford University Press. sos. 





The second edition and eighth printing of a book first published in 1941 and since 
recognised by historians of architecture as a work of unusual importance. Though, 
doubtless, its re-appearance will herald a wide demand from architectural schools and 
libraries, it deserves to be made clear that this is not simply a book for specialists and 
practitioners but one for all students of history. A scholar, Dr. Giedion possesses in 
addition the highest journalistic talent, and with little more than a most casual acquaint- 
ance with the technicalities of his subject, one may follow his work with the utmost 
fascination. For Space, Time and Architecture is, in effect, a history of the growth of the 
modern spirit from the Western culture of the last two centuries. 


The Gothic Revival. A Study in the History of Taste. Sir Kenneth Clark, 


K.C.B. Constable. 15s. 


A youthful four de force—this is the second edition of a book first published in 1928— 
The Gothic Revival remains a pure delight from beginning to end. Clever, witty (Sir 
Kenneth confesses an admiration for Lytton Strachey, whose influence clearly worked 
strongly on him at that period) and original, this is a Sook which would once (and why 
not still ?) have been described as ‘ highly civilised.’ 


After Many a Summer. Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 55. 


Described as a ‘ fantastic ble on the theme “ God is not mocked ” ’, this is one of 
the later works of Huxley, first published in 1939, and belongs to the philosophical 
petiod which has produced Brave New World, and Means and The Perennial Philosophy. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 





Herman Mebille. Newton Arvin. American Men of Letters Series. Methuen. 


15S. 


James Fenimore Cooper. James Grossman. American Men of Letters Series. 


Methuen. 15s. 


The two latest additions to this most important and distinguished series which, 
already, has given us biographies of Thoreau, Hawthorne and Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. Melville’s biographer is Professor of English at Smith College Massachusetts. 
His handling of his famous and eccentric subject, who came to literature ‘ with a kind of 
inadvertence,’ is peeingy brilliant. James Fenimore Cooper, the great bohemian, 
from the Mohawk River country, who brought back with him to America the ideas from 
Paris which were eventually to swell into a whole new literary cult, is portrayed with 
equal skill, and subtle understanding by James Grossman. This is altogether an out- 
standing series. 


The Perennial Scope of Philosophy: Karl Jaspers. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 

A series of six lectures, all but one of which were delivered by the author at the 
University of Basle. In which the great philosopher, in the most clear and comprehen- 
sible terms, restates the fundamental importance of philosophical thought amidst present 
perils, and in the light of the many-faceted threat to our independence. 


The Theory and Practice of Hell. Eugen Kogon. Translated by Heinz Norden. 





Secker and Warburg. 18+. 


_ A-grim account, all the more terrifying for its authenticity, of the German Concentra- 
tion Camps and the system behind them. Already regarded as a contemporary ‘ classic,’ 
this book has run into three editions in Germany, nearly 150,000 copies. A serious, 
dreadful book which many should brace themselves to read. The author is the editor of 
the Frankfurter Hefte, which he founded, and Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the German Council of the European Movement. He spent many years amidst the 
fiendish horrors of Buchenwald, to which he was celendinlen the beginning of the war. 
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PERSONAL PORTRAITS 


* It was an excellent notion of the publishers to invite well-known authors 
to write the biography they would most like to. —-NEW STATESMAN 

* Well presented and with attractive illustrations, this is an interesting and 
welcome series.’ QUEEN 


David Mathew 
SIR TOBIE MATHEW 


An unusual biography of a Stuart courtier and a fascinating commentary 
on an important period in English history. Archbishop Mathew describes 
the life and times of his remarkable ancestor, cosmopolitan traveller, 
diplomat and courtier, and intimate friend of Francis Bacon and John 
Donne, 8 illustrations in photogravure. 65. net 


H. E. Bates 
EDWARD GARNETT 


A study that will be of the greatest interest to booklovers. The dis- 

* tinguished author of ‘ The Purple Plain ’ and ‘ The Country Heart’ pays 
tribute to Edward Garnett, leading critic of the 1920’s, and one of a 
famous literary family, who helped and encouraged the author in his 
early work. 8 illustrations in photogravure. 65. net 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


L.A. G. STRONG on Maud Cherrill 
REX WARNER on John Milion 
E.N.da C. ANDRADE on Isaac Newton 


Each with 8 illustrations. 6s. net 
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A Year of Grace. Passages Chosen and Arranged to express a Mood about God 
and Man. By Victor Gollancz. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

An anthology which disarms conventional criticism—the indirect expression of a 
man’s acute consciousness of evil and the spiritual realities—composed with a passionate 
awareness of the inadequacy of contemporary faith in anti-religious humanism and anti- 
humanistic religion. A book far greater as a whole than is the sum of its parts, best read 
in the silent hours, no more perhaps than a few pages at a time but over and over again. 


The Common Man. G.K. Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6s. 

A newly discovered selection of Chesterton’s essays, never before printed in a Collec- 
tion. Particularly notable is the one on ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ in Chesterton’s 
opinion the test of Shakespeare’s plays, the sentiment of which he sums up as ‘ the 
mysticism of happiness.’ 


Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays. George Orwell. Secker and Warburg. 
Ios, 

A posthumous collection of essays, previously printed in one or other of the reviews 
or periodicals. All leave one with a deep impression of the tragic loss to contemporary 
writing their author’s premature death ae Included among the essays are selections 
— weekly column ‘I Write as I Please,’ which George Orwell contributed to 

ribune. 


I Dow t MindifI Do. Elspeth Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 95. 6d. 
A wickedly amusing, headlong new novel by the gifted author of The Walled City and 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 


Crusader Castles. A Brief Study in the Military Architecture of the Crusades. 
Robin Fedden. Art and Technics. 15s. 


An intensely interesting and evocative contribution to a subject little known — 
by gone calculated to draw the casual, intelligent reader whose interest might 


overborne by the extent of M. Paul Deschamps’ celebrated works. Clearly and concisely 

it tells of the genesis and general development of Frankish military architecture, and in 

icular of the three major castles, Saone, Chastel Pelérin and Krak of the Knights. 
gantly produced, the book contains a number of excellent photographs. 


Guillaume Apollinaire. Selected Writings. Edited by Roger Shattuck. Harvill 
Press. 125. 6d. 
The first sizeable collection of the s and prose pieces of ‘ the patron saint of the 
Surrealist movement ’ to be made available in English. The text of the poems, incident- 
ally, is wisely given in French as well as English. 


Puritan, Rake and Squire. Jane Lane. Evans. tos. 6d. 

Three brief biographies—of the Second Earl of Rochester, ‘ ornament (and disgrace) 
of the court of Charles II,’ Praise-God Barebone, the personification of English Puritan- 
ism, and Robert Walpole, the elder. An excellent successor to the author’s first-class 
biography of Titus Oates. 


Dearest Priscilla. Emily Bradley. Max Parrish. 125. 6d. 


Written in a warm, personal, readily attractive style, Dearest Priscilla is cast in the form 
of letters to the ‘ wife of a Colonial Civil Servant.’ In these letters are contained a host of 
practical household and social hints for the young wife about to take up her home some- 
where in the colonies. There is no doubting its usefulness to those for whom it is 
obviously intended. Beyond this, its appeal derives from its unaffected simplicity and 
sensible humanity. 
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